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“THE MOST BEAUTIFUL. 
BY MRS. EDWARD THOMAS. 


Ox! it is beautiful to see a young girl timid stand 

To give away that priceless pearl, her unpolluted hand, 

At the altar of the God, her earliest infant pray’r 

And latest in her maidenhood taught her was ever there. 

Tis beautiful, when vows are pledg’d, to see her artless eye 
Gaze on her husband’s, as to read her star of destiny. 

Propitious be the horoscope that fate is casting now, 

For it would be a cruel deed to gloom so glad a brow. 

*Tis beautiful to see her sit beside his hearth at eve, 

To joyful smile if he doth joy, but weep if he doth age : 
Speaking to him in that low tone true sympathy doth show— 
Mirth may be loud, but whispers best beguile the ear of woe. 

*Tis beautiful to see her kneel down by Her infant's bed, 

To kiss the cheek like Cashmere’s rose, ere one bright tint is fled, 
And then, with hands cross’d on her breast, and graceful upturn’d eye, 
Commend him, with a mother's pray’r, unto the Deity. 

“Tis beautiful, in every stage, to watch a woman’s life, 

Whether as daughter, sister, friend, as mother, or as wife ; 
Through all pervades seraphic love, the purest, most sublime, 
Unchang’d by age or circumstance —oh ! strengthen’d but by time. 
*Tis beautiful, most beautiful, to mark her youth's decline, 

When in the eye where passion shone is seen a ray divine : 
Enkindled from the holy lamp, no cloud of sorrow pales, 

When eartly hopes are held as nought, and God alone prevails. 
*Tis beautiful, when she is dead, to see the smile survive 
Triumphantly on the calm face, where death with fear did strive, 
Engraven by angelic hope upon that Christian face, 

As her freed spirit soar'd above, unto a fitter place. 


MORE SWEET THAN FLATTERY IS TRUTH. 

BY MAJOR CALDER CAMPBELL. 

I do not flatter, when I say 

I love thee better day by day ; 

For like that dainty Summer flower, 

That opes a bud for every hour, 

Thou dost each day to me impart 

Some fairer feature of the heart. 

Then fear not falsehood ; for, in sooth, 

More sweet than Flattery is Truth ! 





I do not flatter thee, mine own! 
When [ compare the blushes thrown 
Across thy cheeks, as thus I tell 

Thy charms, to tints within the cell 
Of some fresh rosebud, ere its breath 
Inhales from life the taint of death. 
Oh, no! I feign not, for, in sooth. 
More sweet than Flattery is Truth! 


I do not flatter, when I swear 

I live but in thy presence fair ; 

For absent from thee, still I have 

A shroud around me, and a grave 
Beside me—dug by cruel fear, 

Lest thou shouldst never more appear 
In all the fondness of thy youth :— 
More sweet such flattery than Truth! 


Nor do I flatter thee, dear heart ! 

When I aver (as now) thou art 

The one thing needful to my bliss— 

The all I want in scenes like this— 

Where, but for thee, ’twere labour vain 

To breathe life’s heavy breath of pain. 
‘ Oh, no! I flatter not !—in sooth, 

More sweet than Flattery is Truth! 








THE SCHOOLMISTRESS ABROAD. 
AN EXTRAVAGANZA —BY T. HOOD. 
CHAPTER I. 

A sCHOOLMISTRESS Ought not to travel— 

No, sir! 

No, madam—except on the map. There indeed she may skip from a blue 
continent to a green one—cross a pink isthmus—traverse a Red, Black, or 
Yellow Sea, land in a purple island, or roam in an orange desert, without danger 
or indecorum.—There she may ascend dotted rivers, sojourn at capital cities, 
scale alps, and wade through bogs, without soiling her shoe, rumpling her sa- 
tin, or showing her ankle. But as to practical travelling, real fourneying and 
voyaging—oh, never, never, never ! 

How, sir! Would you deny to a Preceptress all the excursive pleasures of 
locomotion ? 

By no means, miss. In the midsummer holidays, when the days are long, 
and the eer. are light, there is no objection to a little trip by the railway— 
say to Weybridge or Slough—provided always— 

Well, sir? 

That she goes by a special train, and in a first-class carriage. 

Ridiculous ! 

Nay, madam—consider her pretensions. She is little short of a Divinity. 
Dhana, without the hunting! A modernized Minerva! The Representative of 
Womanhood in all its purity! Eve, in full dress, with a finished education ! 
A Model of Morality—a Pattern of Propriety—the Fugle-woman of her Sex! 
As such she must be perfect. No medium performance—no ordinary good-go- 
ing, like that of an eight-day clock or a Dutch dial—will suffice for the cha- 
racter : she must be as correct as a prize chronometer. She must be her own 
Prospectus personified. Spotless in reputation, immaculate in her dress, regu- 
lar in her habits, refined in her manners, elegant in her carriage, nice in her 
taste, faultless in her phraseology, and in her mind—like—like— 

Pray what, sir? * 

Why, like your own chimney-ornament, madam—a pure crystal fountain, 
sipped by little doves of alabaster. 

A sweet pretty comparison! Well, go on, sir. 

Now look at travelling. At the best it is a rambling, scrambling, shift-mak- 
ing, strange-bedding, irregular-mealing, foreign-habiting, helter-skelter, higgle- 
dy-piggledy sort of process. At the very least, a female must expect to be 
rumpled and dusted ; perhaps draggled, drenched, torn, and roughcasted—and 
if not bodily capsized or thrown a summerset, she is likely to have her strait- 
est-laced prejudices upset, and some of her most orthodox Opinions turned 
topsyturvy. An accident of little moment to other women, but to a schoolmis- 
tress productive of a professional lameness for life 


curious or officious foreigners—to be accosted by perfect and imperfect stran 
§€rs—in short, she is liable to be revolted in her taste—shocked in her reli- 


. Then she is certain to be | 
stared at, jabbered at, may be jeered at, and poked, pushed, and hauled at, by | 


gious principles, disturbed in her temper, disordered in her dress, and deranged 
in her decorum. But you shall hear the sentiments of a Schoolmistress on 
the subject. 

' Oh! a made-up letter ! 

No, miss,—a genuine epistle, upon my literary honour. Just look at the 
writing—the real copybook running-hand—not a ¢ ?uncrossed—not an 7 un- 
dotted—not an illegitimate flourish of a letter, but each j and g and y turmng 
up its tail like the pug dogs, after one regular established pattern. And pray 

| observe her capitals. No sprawling K with a kicking leg—no troublesome W 
| making a long arm across its neighbour, and especially no great vulgar D unne- 
| cessarily sticking out its stomach. Her H, you see, seems to have stood in the 
stocks, her I to have worn a-backboard, and even her S is hardly allowed to be 
crooked ! 
| CHAPTER II. 
|‘ Phoo! phoo! its all banter,” exclaims the Courteous Reader. 
| ‘ Banter be hanged!” replies the Courteous Writer. ‘‘ But grb my 
| good sir, you have never seen that incomparable schoolmistress, Miss Crane, 
| for a Miss she was, is, and would be, even if Campbell’s Last Man were to of- 
/ fer to her for the preservation of the species. One sight of her were, indeed, 
| as good as a thousand, seeing that nightly she retires into some kind of mould, 
| like a jelly shape, and turns out again in the morning the same identical face 
and figure, the same correct, ceremenious creature, and in the same costume to 
acrinkle. But no—you never can have seen that She-Mentor, stiff as starch, 
formal as a Dutch hedge, sensitive as a Daguerreotype, and so tall, thin, and 
| upright, that supposing the Tree of Knowledge to have a poplar, she was the 
| very Dryad to have fitted it! Otherwise, remembering that unique image, all 
| fancy and frost work—so incrusted with crisp and brittle particularities—so 
| bedecked allegorically with the primrose of prudence, the daisy of decorum, 
the violet of modesty, and the lily of purity, you would confess at once that 
such a Schoolmistress was as unfit to travel—wnpacked—as a Dresden China 
figure !” 

Excuse me, sir, but is there actually such a real personage’ Real! Are 
there Real Natives—Real Blessings to Mothers—Real Del Monte shares, and 
Real Water at the Adelphi? Only call her * * * * * * * * instead of Crane, 
and she is a living, breathing, flesh and blood, skin and bone individual ! Why, 
there are dozens, scores, hundreds of her Ex-Pupils, now grown women, who 
| will instantly recognise their old Governess in the form with which, mixing up 
Grace and Gracefulness, she daily prefaced their rice-milk, batter-puddings, or 
raspberry-bolsters. As thus : 

* For what we are going to receive—elbows, elbows !—the Lord make us 
—backs in and shoulders down—truly thankful—and no chattering—amen.” 
CHAPTER III. 

‘“« But the letter, sir, the letter—” 

‘“« The professional epistle,” adds a tall, thin Instructress, genteelly in at the 
elbows, but shabbily out at the fingers’ ends, for she has only twenty pounds 
| per annum, with five quarters in arrear. 
| “The schoolmistress’s letter,” cries astumpy Teacher—only a helper, but 
looking as important asif she were an educational coachwoman, with a team 
of her own, some five-and-twenty skittish young animals without blinkers, to 
keep straight in the road of propriety. 

‘* The letter, sir,” chimes in a half-boarder, looking, indeed, as if she had 
only half-dined for the last half year. 

“Oh, Ido so long,” exclaims one who would be a stout young woman if 
she did not wear a pinafore, ‘‘ oh, I do so long to hear how a governess writes 
home ! 

* Come, the letter you promised us from that paragon, Miss Crane.” 

That’s true. Mother of the Muses, forgive me ! I had forgotten my pro- 
mise as utterly as if it had never been made. If any one had furnished the 
matter with a file and a rope ladder it could not have escaped more clearly 
from my remembrance. A loose tooth could not more completely have gone 
out of my head. A greased eel could not more thorougly have slipped my 
memory. But here is the letter, sealed with pale blue wax, and a device of the 
Schoolmistress’s own invention—namely, a note of interrogation (!) with the 
appropriate motto, of ‘ an answer required.” And in token of its authenti- 
city, pray observe that the cover is duly stamped, except that of the fo- 
reign postmark only the three last letters are Iggible, and yet even from these 
one may swear thatthe missive has come from Holland ; yes, as certainly as 
if it smelt of Dutch cheese, pickle-herrings and Schie***! But hark to 
governess ! 

«My dear Miss Parfitt, 

‘Under the protection of a superintending Providence we have arrived safe- 
ly at this place, which as you know isa seaport in the Dutch dominions—chief 
city Amsterdam. 

‘*For your amusement and improvement I did hope to compose a journal of 
our continental progress, with such reference to Guthrie and the School 
Atlas as might enable you to trace our course on the Map of Europe. But un- 
expected vicissitudes of mind and body have totally incapacitated me for the 
pleasing task. Some social evening hereafter I may entertain our little juve- 
nile circle with my locomotive miseries and disagreeables ; but at present my 
nerves and feelings are too discomposed for the correct flow of an epistolary 
correspondence. Indeed, from the Tower-stairs to Rotterdam I have been in 
one universal tremor and perpetual blush. Such shocking scenes and positions, 
that make one ask twenty times a day, is this decorum '—can this be manners ? 
—can this be morals? But I must not anticipate. Suffice it, that as regards 
foreign travelling it is my painful conviction, founded on personal experience, 
that a woman of delicacy or refinement cannot go out of England without go, 
ing out of herself! 

‘« The very first step from on open boat up a windy shipside is an alarm to 
modesty, exposed as one is to the officious but odious attentions of the Tritons 
of the Thames. Noris the steamboat itself a sphere for the preservation of 
self-respect. If there is any feature on which a British female justly prides 
herself, it is a correct and lady-like carriage. In that particular [ quite coin- 
cide with Mrs. Chapone, Mrs. Hannah More, and other writers on the subject. 
But how—let me ask—how is a dignified deportment to be maintained when 
one has to skip and straddle over cables, ropes, and other nautical hors d’auvres 
—to scramble up and down impracticable stairs, and to clamber into inacces- 
sible beds Not to name the sudden losing one’s centre of gravity, and fall- 
ing in all sorts of unstudied attitudes on a sloppy and slippery deck. An 
accident that I may say reduces the elegant and the awkward female to the 
same level. You will be concerned therefore to learn that poor Miss Ruth 
had a fall, and in an unbecoming posture particularly distressing—namely, by 
losing her footing on the cabin flight, and coming down with a destructive 
launch into the steward’s pantry. 

“For my own part, it has never happened to me within my remembrance, to 
make a false step, or to miss astair: there isa certain guarded carriage that 

preserves one from such sprawling dénouemens—but of course what the bard 
calls ‘the poetry of motion,’ is not to be preserved amidst the extempore roll- 

ings of an ungovernable ship. Indeed, within the last twenty-four hours, | 
have had to perform feats of agility more fit for a monkey than one of my own 
sex and species. Par example: getting down from a bed as high as the co- 
py-book-cupboard, and what really is awful, with the sensation of groping about 
with your feet and legs for a floor that seems to have no earthly existence 

| ‘* As to the Mer Maladie, delicacy forbids the details ; but as Miss Ruth says 
it is the height of human degradation ; and to add to the climax of our letting 
down, we had to give way to the most humiliating impulses in the presence of 

| several of the rising generation—dreadfully rude little girls who had too ev 

| dently enjoyed a bad bringing up 
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“To tell the truth, your poor Governess was shockingly indisposed. Not 
that I had indulged my appetite at dinner, being too much disgusted with a 
public meal in promiscuous society, and as might be expected, elbows on ta- 
bles, eating with knives, and even picking teeth with forks! And then no 
grace, which assuredly ought to be said both before and after, whether we are 
to retain the blessings or not. But a dinner at sea and a school dinner, where 
we have even our regular beef and batter davs, are two very different things. 
Then to allude to indiscriminate conversation, a great part of which is in a for- 
eign language, and accordingly places one in the cruel position of hearing, 
without understanding, a word of the most libertine and atheistical sentiments. 
Indeed, I fear I have too often been smiling complacently, not to say en- 
gagingly, when I ought rather to have been flashing with virtuous indigna- 
tion, or even administering the utmost severity of moral reproof. I did en- 
deavour, in one instance, to rebuke indelicacy ; but unfortunately from 
standing near the funnel, was smutty all the while I was talking, and as 
school experience confirms, it is impossible to command respect with a black om 
one’s nose. 

“ Another of our Cardinal Virtues, personal cleanliness, is totally imprac- 
ticable on ship-board : but without particularizing, I will only name a general 
sense of grubbiness; and as to dress, a rumpled and tumbled tout ensemble, 
strongly indicative of the low and vulgar pastime of rolling down Greenwich 
Hill! And then, in such a costume to land in Holland, where the natives get 
up linen with a perfection and purity, as Miss Ruth says, quite worthy of the 
primeval ages! That, surely is bad enough—but to have one’s trunks rum- 
maged like a suspected menial—to see all the little secrets of the toilette, and 
all the mysteries of a female wardrobe exposed to the searching gaze of a male 
official—Oh, shocking! shocking ! 

‘In short, my dear, itis my candid impression, as regards foreign travelling, 
that except for a masculine tallyhoying female, of the Di Vernon genus, it is 
hardly adapted to our sex. Of this at least I am certain, that none but a borm 
romp and Repdan. or a girl accustomed te those new-fangled pulleyhauley ex- 
ercises, the Calisthenics, is fitted for the boisterous evolutions of a sea-voyage 
And yet there are creatures calling themselves Women, not to say, Ladies, 
who will undertake such long marine passages as to Bombay in Asia, or New 
York in the New World! Consult Arrowsmith for the geographical de- 

Tees. 
a Affection, however, demands the sacrifice of my own personal feelings, as 
my Reverend parent and my Sister are still inclined to prosecute a Continental 
Tour. I forgot to tell you that during the voyage, Miss Ruth endeavoured to 
parlez francois with some of the foreign ladies, but as they did not understand 
her, they must all have been Germans. 

‘* My paper warns to conclude. I rely on your superintending vigilance for 
the preservation of domestic order in my absence. The horticultural depart- 
ment I need not recommend to your care, knowing your innate partiality for 
the offepring of Flopa—and the dusting of the fragile ornaments in the draw- 
ing-reom you will gesened| trust to any hands but your own. Blinds down. 
of course—the front-gate locked regularly at 5 p. m.—and I must particularly 
beg of your musical penchant, a total abstinence on Sundays from the piano- 
forte. And now adieu. The Reverend T. C. desires his compliments to you, 
and Miss Ruth adds her kind regards with which believe me, 

‘« My dear Miss Parfitt, your affectionate Friend and Preceptress, 

. “ Prisci.ta Crane. 

“ PS. I have just overheard a lady describing with strange levity,an adven- 
ture that befel her at Cologne. A foreign postman invading her sleeping 
apartment, and not only delivering a letter to her on her pillow, but 
actually staying to receive his money to give her the’change! And she laugh- 








} 





ed and called him her Bed-post! Fidonc! Fi donc !” 
CHAPTER IV. 

Well—there is the letter— 

** And a very proper letter too,” remarks a retired Seminarian, Mrs. Grove 
House, a faded, demure-looking old lady, with a set face so like wax, that any 
strong emotion would have cracked it to pieces. And never, except on a doll, 
was there a face with such a miniature set of features, or so crowned with a 
chaplet of little string-coloured curls. 

“A proper letter !—what, with all that fuss about delicacy and deco- 
rum !”, 

Yes, miss. At least proper for the character. A Schoolmistress is a prude 
by profession. She is bound on her reputation to detect improprieties, even as 
he is the best lawyer who discovers the most flaws. It is her cue where she 
cannot find an indecorum, to imagine it ;—just as a paid Spy is compelled, in 
dearth of High Treason, to invent a conspiracy. In fact, it was our very Miss 
Crane who poked out an objection,of which no other woman would have dreamt, 
to those little button-mushrooms called Pages. She would not keep one, she 
said, for his weight in gold. 

‘ But they are all the rage,” said Lady A. 

“« Everybody has one,” said Mrs. B. 

“ They are so showy !” said Mrs. C. 

“ And so interesting!” lisped Miss D. 

“ And so useful,” suggested Miss E. : 

T would rather part with half my servants,” declared Lady A, “ than with 
my handsome Cherubino !” 

“‘ Not a doubt of it,” replied Miss Crane, with a gesture of the most pro- 
found acquiescence. “ But if J were a married woman, I would not have 
such a buy about me for the world—no, not for the whole terrestrial globe. 
A Page is unquestionably very @ /a mode, and very dashing, and very pretty, 
and may be very useful—but to have a youth about one, so beautifully dressed, 
and so indulged, not to say pampered, and yet not exactly treated as one of 
the family—I should certainly expect that everybody would take him—” 

** For what, pray, what !” 

“Why, for a natural son in disguise.” 

CWAPTER V. 

But to return to the ‘Tour.— . 

It is a statistical fact, that since 1814, an unknown number, bearing an 
indefinite proportion to the gross total of the population of the British Empire, 
have been more or less “abroad.” Not politically or metaphysically, os 
figuratively, but literally out of the kingdom, or as it is called in foreign 

arts. 
tb fact, no sooner was the Continent opened to us by the Peace, than there 
was a general rush towards the mainland. An Alarmist, like old Croaker 
might have fancied that some of our disaffected Merthyr Tidvil miners o 
underminers were scuttling the Island, so many of the navies scuttled out of it. 
The outlandish secretaries who sign passports, had hardly leisure to take 
snuff 

It was good, however, for trade. Carpet-bags and portmanteaus rose one 
hundred per cent. All sorts of Guide-books and Journey Works went off like 
wildfire, and even Sir Humphrey Davy’s ‘“Consolations in Travel” was ™m 


strange request. Servants, who had “no objection to go abroad,” were snap- 


ped up like fortunes—and as to hardriding ‘“Curriers,” there was nothing hke 
le ther 

It resembled a geographical panic—and of all the Country and Branch Banks 
in Christendom, never was there such arun as onthe Banks of the Rhine 
You would have thought that they were going to break all to smash—of course 
making away beforehand with their splendid furniture, unrivalled pictures, and 
capital cellar of wines ! However, off flew our cou! trymen and countrywomen 
like migrating swallows, but at the wrong time of the year; or rather like 
shoals of salmon, striving up, up, up against the stream, exceptto spawt 


- intend — ld 
Tours and Reminiscences, hard and soft, instead of roe. And would that 
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they were going up, up, still—for when they came down again, Ods, Jobs, 
pe Patient Grize : how they did bore and Germanize us, like s® many 
ites. ; , 
? It is impossible to go into society without meeting units, tens, hundreds, 
thousands of Rherish Tourists—travellers in Ditchland, and Deutehland. Peo- 

ie who have seen Nimagen and Nim-Again—who had been at Cologne,and at 
Kosa, and at Colon—at Cob-Longs and Coblénce—at Swang Gwar and at 
Saint Go-er—at Bonn—at Bone—an¢ at Bong! 

Then the airs they gave themselves over the untravelled! How they bother- 
ed*them with Bergs, puzzled them with Bads, deafened them with Dorfs, wor- 
ried them with Heims, and pelted them with Steins! How they looked down 
upon them, as if from Ehrenbreitstein, because they had not eaten a German 
sausage in Germany, sour kraut in its own country, and drunk seltzer water at 
the fountain-head! What a donkey they deemed him who had not been to 
‘Assmanshauser—what a cockney who had not seen another Rat’s Castle besides 
the one in St. Giles's! He was, as it were, in the kitchen of society, for to go 
4‘ yp the Rhine” was to go up stairs! : 

‘ow this very humiliation was felt by Miss Crane ; and the more that in her 
Fstablishment for Young Ladies she was the Professor of Geography, and 
the Use of the Globes. Moreover, several of her pupils had made the trip with 
their parents, during the vacations, and treated the travelling part of the busi- 
ness so lightly, that in a rash hour the Schoolmistress determined to go 
abroad. Her junior sister, Miss Ruth, gladly acceded to the scheme, and so 
did their only remaining parent, a little, sickly, querulous man, always in 
black, being some sort of dissenting minister, as the “ young ladies 
knew to their cost, for they had always to mark his new shirts, in cross-stitch, 
with the Reverend T. C. and the number—‘the Reverend” at full 
le \ 

ecordingly, as soon as the Midsummer holidays set in, there was packed— 
in I don't know how many trunks, bags, and cap-boxes,—I don’t know what 
luggage, except that for each of the party there was a silver spoon, a knife and 
fork, and six towels. : 

“« And pray, sir, how far did your schoolmistress mean to go!” 

To Gotha, madam. Not because Bonaparte slept there on his flight from 
Leipsic—nor yet from any sentimental recollections of Goethe—not to see the 

lace of Friedenstein and its museums—nor to purchase an ‘ Almanach de 

otha.” 
“ Then what for, in the name of patience ?” 

Why, because the Berlin wool was dyed there, and so she could get what 
‘colour and shades she pleased. 

CHAPTER VI. 

“ Now of all things,” cries a Needlewoman, “I should like to know what 
pattern the Schoolmistress meant to work !”’ 

And so would say any one—for no doubt it would have been a pattern for the 
whole sex. All I know is, that she once worked a hearth-rug, with a yellow 
animal, couchant, on a green ground, that was intended for a Panther in a jun- 
gle ; and to do justice to the performance, it was really not so very unlike a 
carroty-cat ina bed ofspinach. But the face was a dead failure. It was not 

in the gentlewomanly Crane, to let a wild, rude, ungovernable creature go out 
of her hands ; and accordingly the feline physiognomy came from her fingers as 
round, and mild, and innocent as that of a Baby. In vain she added whiskers to 
give ferocity—'twas a Baby still—and though sue put a circle of fiery red around 
each staring ball, still, still it was a mild, mnocent Baby—but with very sore 
eyes. 

And besides the hearthrug, she embroidered a chair-cushion, for a seat de- 
voted to her respectable parent—a pretty, ornithological design—so that when 
the Reverend T. C. wanted to sit, there was ready for him a little bird’s nest, 
with a batch of speckled eggs. 

And moreover, besides the chair-bottom but, in short, between ourselves, 
there was so much Fancg work done at Lebanon House, that there was no time 
for any real. 





CHAPTER VII. 

There are two Newingtons, Butts, and Stoke :—but the last has the advan- 

tage of a little village-green, on the north-side of which stands a large brick- 
built, substantial Mansion, in the comfortable old Elizabethan livery, maroon- 
colour, picked out with white. It was anciently the residence of a noble 
family, whose crest, a deer’s head, carved in stone, formerly ornamented each 
pillar of the front-gate ; but some later proprietor has removed the aristocratical 
emblems, and substituted two great white balls, that look like petrified 
Dutch-cheeses, or the ghosts of the Celestial and Terrestrial Globes. The 
house, nevertheless, would still seem venerable enough, but that over the old 
panelled door, as if taking advantage of the fanlight, there sit, night and day, 
‘two very modern plaster of Paris little boys, reading and writing with all their 
might. Girls, however, would be more appropriate ; for, just’under the first 
floor windows,a large board intimates, in tarnished gold letters, that the*mansion 
is *‘ Lebanon House, Establishment for Young Ladies. By the Misses Crane.” 
Why it should be called Lebanon House, appears a mystery, seeing that the 
building stands not on a mountain, but ina flat; but the truth is, that the name 
was bestowed in ailusion to a remarkably fine Cedar, which traditionally stood 
in the fore-court, though long since cut down as @ tree, and cut up in lead- 
pencils. 

The front-gate is carefully locked, the hour being later than® p.m., and the 
blinds are all down—but if any one could peep through the short Venetians 
next the door, on the right-hand, into the Music Parlour, he would see Miss Par- 
fitt herself stealthily playing on the grand piano (for it is Sunday) but with no 
more sound than belongs to that tuneful whisper commonly called ‘the ghost 
of a whistle.” But let us pull the bell. 

Sally, are the ladies at home ? 

“ Lawk ! sir!—why haven’t you heard? Miss Crane and Miss Ruth are a- 
pleasuring on a Tower up the Rind—and the Reverend Mr. C. is enjoying his- 
self in Germany along with them.” 

* ” * * * 

Alas! poor Sally ! Alas! for poor short-sighted human nature ! 

*“* Why, in the name of all that’s anonymous, what is the matter?” 

Lies! lies! lies! But it is impossible for Truth, the pure Truth, to exist, 
save with Omnipresence and Onmiscience. As for mere mortals, they must 
daily vent falsehoods in spite of themselves Thus, at the very moment, while 
Sally was telling us—but let Truth herself correct the Errata. 

For—* The Reverend Mr. C. enjoying himself in Germany—” 

Read—* Writhing with spasms in a miserable Prussian inn.” 

For—* Miss Crane and Miss Ruth a-pleasuring on a tower up the Rind—” 

Read—* Wishing themselves home again with ail their hearts and souls.” 


CHAPTER VIII. 

It was a grievous case ! 

To be taken ill, poor gentleman, with his old spasms, in such a place as the 
road between Todberg and Grabheim, six good miles at least from each, and 
not a decent inn at either! And in such weather too—unfit for anything with 
the semblance of humanity to be abroad—a night in which a Christian farmer 
would hardly have left out bis scarecrow ! 

The groans of the sufferer were pitiable—but what could be done for his re- 
lief? on a blank desolate common without a hopse in sight—no, not a hut! 
His afflicted daughters could only try to sooth him with words, vain words— 
assuasive perhaps of mental pains, but as to any discourse arresting a physical 
ache,—you might as well take a pin to pin a bull with. Besides, the poor wo- 
men wanted comforting themselves. Gracious Heaven! Think of two single 
females, with a sick, perhaps an expiring parent—shut up ina hired coach, on 
a stormy night, in a foreign land—ay, in one of its dreariest places! “T'was 
enough to have broken their hearts with grief and terror—to have unsettled 
theirreason! The sympathy of a third party, even a stranger, would have been 
some support to them—the advice of a more composed individual a valuable 
assistance—but all they could get by their most earnest appeals to the driver 
‘was a couple of unintelligible syllables. 

If they had only possessed a cordial—a flask of eau de vie! Such a thing 
had indeed been proposed and prepared, but alas! Miss Crane had wilfully left 
at behind. To think of Propriety producing such a travelling accompaniment 
as a brandy-bottle was out of the question. You might as well have looked for 
claret from a pitcher-plant ! 

Inthe mean time the sick man continued to sigh and moan—his two girls 
could feel him twisting about between them. 

“‘Oh, my poor dear papa!” murmured Miss Crane, for she did not “ fa- 
ther” him even in that extremity. Then she groped again despairingly in her 
bag for the smelling-bottle, but only found instead of it an article she had 
conse along with her, Heaven knows why, into Germany—the French 
maik ! 

“ Oh—ah—ugh '—hah !” grumbled the sufferer. 
the road !” 

“ Is he to die on the road!” repeated Miss Crane through the front window 
to the coachman, but with the same result as before ; namely, two words in the 
unknown tongue. ‘ 

“ Ruth, what is yar vole?” 

Ruth shook her head in the dark. 

“If he would only drive faster,” exclaimed Miss Crane, and again she talk- 
ed through the front window. “My good man—” (Gefallig?) «Ruth. what’s 
gefallish?” But Miss Ruth was as much in the dark asever. « Do, do, do, 
make haste to somewhere—” (Ja wohl!) That phlegmatic driver would drive 
her crazy ! 

Poor Miss Crane! Poor Miss Ruth! Poor Reverend T.C.! My heart 
bleeds for them—and yet they must remain perhaps for a full hour to come in 


“ Am I—to—die—on— 








that miserable condition, But no—hark—that guttural sound which like a 
charm arrests every horse in Germany as soon as uttered—‘ Burr-r-r-rer !” 

The coach stops; and looking out on her own side through the rain Miss 
Crane perceives a low dingy door, over which by help of a lamp she discovers 
a white board, with some great black fowl painted on it, and a word underneath 
that to her English eyes suggests a difficulty in procuring fresh eggs. Where- 
as the Adler, instead of a ling, hatches brood after brood every year, till the 
number is quite wonderful, of little red and black eagles. . 

However the Royal Bird receives the distressed travellers under its wing ; 
but my pen, though a steel one, shrinks from the labour of scribbling and hoist- 
ing them from the Lohn Kutch into the Gast Haus. In plump, there they are 
—in the best inn’s best room, yet not a whit preferable to the last chamber that 
—_ the “ great Villiers.” But hark, they whisper, 

racious powers! Ruth! ' 
Grecisee oan! Priscilla ! , What a wretched hole ! 
(To be Continued.) 








A FOURTH CHAPTER OF TURKISH HISTORY. 
THE WARS WITH THE MAMLUKES.—[ Concluded. } 


The captive general was honourably entertained by Kait-Bey, and dismissed 
with a gift of a caftan of honour, as the bearer of propositious of peace to 
Bayezid, who was exhorted by the Mamluke sovereign not to persist in shed- 
ding the biood of the orthodox believers, (the Turks and Mamlukes being alike 
Soonis,) but rather to co-operate with him in the deliverance of their Moslem 
brethren in Granada, where the last relics of Mohammedan empire were fast 
falling before the attacks of Ferdinand the Catholic. But these overtures, 
which were supported by a letter from the pontiff-caliph Motawakel, were re- 
jected by the pride of the divan; and a hostilities were  par- 
tially suspended during 1487, the campaign of the foilowing year was opened 
with extraordinary preparations on both sides. The ¢imariots, or feudatory 
troops of Europe and Asia, led by their respective beglerbegs, were assembled 
under the command of the new seraskier, Ali-Pasha, whose army was farther 
reinforced by 6000 of the élite of the janissaries and a formidable train of field 
artillery, in which the Mamlukes were entirely deficient ;* while a fleet of a 
hundred galleys, under the command of Herzek-Oghlu, cruised on the coasts 
of Cilicia, to watch the movements of the enemy. For the encounter of this 
formidable array, the bravest chiefs of the Syro-Egyptian empire were mustered 
under the orders of Azbek and Temruz, and the armies met in the wide plains 
between Adana and Tarsus, August 17, 1488. The battle were contested on 
both sides with the obstinacy of troops unaccustomed to defeat : but the level 
character of the ground was favourable to the evolutions of the Egyptian ca- 
valry ; and the Anatolian feudatories on the right wing of the Turkish army 
were at length broken and put to flight by the irresistible onset of Temruz, 
who had made a wide circuit beyond the range of artillery, and fallen on their 
flank at the head of 4000 chosen horse. The European troops and janissaries 
still gallantly attempted to maintain the conflict ; put they were enveloped and 
assailed on all sides by the victorious squadrons of the enemy, who pressed their 
retreat with repeated attacks till they reached the shelter of the mountain de- 
files. Such was the battle of Agadj-Tchair, (the Plain of Trees,) by far the 
severest reverse which the Ottomans had experienced sinee the overthrow of 
the first Bayezid by Timur. ‘Their ioss in the action exceeded 20,000 men, 
including four pashas and several other officers of rank ; and their camp, with 
the whole of their artillery, baggage, and military treasure, became the prize of 
the conquerors. 

The discomfiture of the Turks in the field was followed by the defection of 
their Turkman auxiliaries, who threw off their vassalage to the Porte, and 
tendered their voluntary submission to the suzerainté of the Sultan of Egypt; 
a brother of the Prince of Zulkadr, who was commissioned by Bayezid to su- 
persede his rebellious kinsman in the sovereignty, was defeated and sent priso- 
ner to Cairo ; and Karamania was invaded by the united forces of Azbek and 
Ala-ed-dowlah, who laid waste the open country, and besieged Kaisanijah, the 
capital of the province. The Ottoman territory in Asia appeared to be on the 
point of dismemberment ; and Bayezid, roused by the murmurs of the janis- 
saries and the people, who loudly attributed the continued ill fortune of the 
Turkish arms to the want of the auspicious presence of the Sultan, at length 
announced his determination to take the field in person for the defence of his 
dominions. But he was spared the fulfilment of this tardy resolution by the 
arrival of an embassy from Muley-Zakaria, king of Tunis, who proffered his 
mediation, as the ally of both parties, to terminate a quarrel in which the arms 
of true believers were turned against one another. [By the intercession of the 
mufti, the good offices of the Tunisian monarch were accepted : and after a 
protracted negotiation, a peace was concluded at the commencement of 1491, 
by which the Egyptians were left in possession of their Cilician conquests, 
though, in order to soothe the Ottoman pride, the revenues of the ceded dis- 
tricts were declared to be appropriated to the support of the pilgrim caravans, 
and the sacred establishments of Mekka and Medinah. 

The disastexs of the war had demonstrated to the Turks, that the Circassian 
chivalry of Egypt and Syria were far more redoubtable antagonists than any 
opponents whom they had yet encountered in Asia ; and the pride of the Porte 
was sensibly wounded by the terms of the pacification ; yet the treaty remain- 
ed inviolate during the remainder of the reign of Bayezid, who, immersed al- 
ternately in debauchery and ascetic devotion, and harassed by the revolts and 
dissensions of his sons, had neither leisure nor inclination to engage in foreign 
wars, from which his genius and temperament were moreover naturally averse. 
But the phenomenon of an unwarlike Sultan had been hitherto unheard of in 
the Ottoman annals ; and the discontent of the janissaries, who had already 
more than once manifested their dissatisfaction at the inactivity of their mo- 
narch, broke out with redoubled violence at the announcement that he had se- 
lected as his successor his second son Ahmed, a prince whose disposition re- 
sembled that of his father, and whose recent ill success against the Sheah re- 
bels in Anatolia had given sufficient evidence of his want of military skill. Kor- 
koud, the eldest of the three surviving sons of Bayezid, had likewise incurred 
the contempt of the troops by his addiction to literature and the fine arts ; and 
it was to Selim, the yuungest of the princes, whose ambition and fierce impa- 
tience of control had already twice led him into open revolt against his father, 
that the eyes and wishes of the janissaries were turned at this conjuncture. 
At the news of the popular movement in his favour, he hastened from Kaffa, 
where he had resided in exile, since his second rebellion, at the court of his 
father-in-law, the Khan of the Tartars ; and no sooner did he appear at Con- 
stantinople, than the unanimous voice of the people and the army proclaimed 
the abdication of Bayezid, (April, 1512 ;) and the dethroned monarch died 
shortly afterwards, (whether from poison or natural causes appears uncertain,) 
on his way to Demotica, which had been assigned him as a residence. Such 
was the first instance of the deposition of a sultan, in which the janissaries, who 
in subsequent similar revolutions disposed of the empire nearly according to 
their own pleasure, appear only as instruments of the ambition of a prince of 
the imperial family ; and Selim, whose actions earned for him the well-meri- 
ted epithet of Yavooz, or Ferocious, lost no time in securing the throne thus 
acquired through parricide, by the destruction of all the collateral branches. 
Korkoud was cut off by stratagem ; Ahmed, who attempted to defend himself, 
was overpowered and put to death ; all the nephews of the sultan, with the 
exception of a single youth who escaped into Egypt, shared the same fate, 
leaving Selim and his only son (afterwards illustrious as Soliman the Magnifi- 
cent) the sole existing male descendants of Othman within the circuit of the 
empire :—‘ and thus” (says the Turkish historian Solak-Zadah) *‘ were the 
fundamental laws of the august Ottoman line (which may God strengthen and 
preserve !) duly enforced and executed, as is necessary for the maintenance of 
tranquillity and the security of the established order of succession.” 

The accession ofa monarch of this character inevitably implied the abandon- 
ment of the pacific policy pursued by Bayezid ; and the changes which had 
taken place in the ever fluctuating political aspect of Asia since the peace of 
1491, presented a fresh and wide field for conquest and aggrandizement. Du- 
ring the century which had elapsed since the transient conquest of Persia by 
Timur, that country had been the prey of the marauding Turkman hordes, 
whose chieftains of various races contested in endless wars the possession of a 
city or a province :—a prince named Uzun-Hassan, of the Turkman family of 
Ak-Koinlu, or the white sheep, had indeed succeeded about 1470 in consolida- 
ting under his sway great part of the kingdom, but his power was shaken by a 
defeat which he sustained from Mohammed II., and, at his death, the old scene 
of anarchy was revived by the disputes of his descendants, none of whom in- 
herited either his valour or his abilities. But towards the close of the 15th cen- 
tury, the nationality of Persia was suddenly revived in full vigour by the im- 
pulse communicated to it by Shah-Ismail-Soofi, a young and gallant adventu- 
rer, whose ancestors (real or pretended descendants from the caliph Ali, son- 
in-law of the Prophet) had for several generations resided in the odour of sanc- 
tity at Ardebil, and who now started forth in the double character of the resto- 
rer of the Persian monarchy, and the apostle and defender of the Sheah doc- 
trines in religion. His efforts were seconded by the popular enthusiasm in his 
favour, which rose to such a height, that the epithet of Kizi-bashler,t+ or Red- 


* The offer of a Moor or Spaniard to instruct the Mamlukes in the use of the Vene- 
tian missiles, (as they called cannon,) had been proudly rejected, after deliberation in 
full council, by the sultan and the emirs, who declared that the lance and sabre were 
tii true weapons of a warrior, and that an engine under which man perished by an in- 
visible stroke, like the army of Abrahah in the War of the Elephant (Koran, chap. 
105,) was worthy only of cowards. 

+ The Osmanlis are, in the same manner, often distinguished by writers of this pe- 
riod, from the colour of their turbans, as white heads—the Georgians and Lesghis as 





black heads—and the Uzbeks as green heads :—Sheibani, or Shahibek Khan, the famous 


‘ leader of the Usbeks, is called “ i! Sophi della testa verde,” in the despatches of the Ve- 
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heads originally applied as a sobriquet to his soldiers, from the red caps which 
they wore, was adopted as a proud and national designation by the Persians : 
—his conquests and his tenets rapidly spread from province to province: and 
the great victory which he gained near Hamadan in 1502 (only four years after 
his pretensions were first proclaimed) over Sultan Mourad, the last of the Ak- 
Koinlu who exercised sovereignty, is generally. marked as the date of the es- 
tablishment of the Soofior Seffarean dynasty, which continued to rule Persia 
for more than 200 years. 

But the effects of the extraordinary impetus thus given to the Sheah cause, 
and of the political character now assumed by its votaries, were not confined 
within the pale of the Persian territory. The flame of sectarian zeal spread 
into the Asiatic provinces subject tothe Porte, and, in 1511, a general and fu- 
rious revolt of the Sheahs broke out in Anatolia, headed by a leader whom 
the Turks termed Shaitan-Kouli (servant of Satan !)—and it was not till after 
gaining repeated advantages over the Asiatic pashas, that these fanatic rebels 
were at length crushed by the presence of the grand-vizir, who, as well as 
Shaitan-Kouli, fell in the battle. The relics of the faction fled towards the 
Persian frontier ; but Ismail, unwilling to embroil himself with the Porte, pu- 
nished their leaders with death as traitors against their legitimate sovereign, at 
the same time dispatching an embassy to Constantinople in order to excuse 
himself for affording an asylum to their meaner followers : and peace was thus 

reserved during the life of Bayezid. The consolidation of Persia under a 
Sheah prince was not, however, regarded by the new Sultan with the same in- 
difference which had been shown by his father, and both personal and political 
motives concurred to inflame the hostility of Selim against Shah Ismail, who, 
in the short civil war which followed the dethronement of Bayezid, had openly 
supported the cause of Ahmed, and given a hospitable reception in Persia to 
his exiled adherents ; and subsequently, in the anticipation of an attack from 
the vengeance of Selim, had solicited by a splendid embassy, accompanied with 
costly offerings of slaves, treasures, and rare animals, the potent alliance of the 
Sultan of Egypt. But the throne of Cairo was no longer filled by the energe- 
tic Kait-Bey, whose reign of thirty years (a duration almost unexampled among 
the Mamluke rulers) had terminated in 1495* : —Kansuh-Ghauri, the reigning 
monarch, was too fully occupied in maintaining his precarious ascendency over 
the turbulent beys, to hazard the chance of an unsuccessful war ;—and the 
Persian envoys were dismissed with gifts and compliments. These indieations, 
however, of a friendly intercourse between the courts of Cairo and Tabreez 
were intently watched by Selim, who was well aware that a cordial combination 
of these two powers, whose dominions covered the whole of the Ottoman fron- 
tier in Asia, might prove an effectual barrier to the Turkish arms in that quar- 
ter ; and he accordingly resolved to crush the risiag power of Ismail, before 
this formidable league should be matured. 

The recent insurrection of Shaitan-Kouli had shown the dangerous progress 
which the Sheah faith was making in the Turkish provinces nearest the des- 
tined seat of war; and the precaution by which Selim sought to guard against 
the risk of co-operation between the sectaries in his own territories and their 
co-religionists in Persia, presents in its sanguinary cruelty an oriental parallel 
to the atrocities of the massacre of St. Bartholomew. In pursuance of orders 
secretly issued to the different governors, 40,000 sheahs, of all ages and sexes, 
were slaughtered in one day ; and after this dreadful extermination, (which is 
applauded by the Sooni historians as a meritorious act of justice against the 
heretics,) Selim addressed a manifesto to Shah-Ismail, in which the Persian 
prince is reproached as ‘a tyrant and usurper more accursed than Zohak, an 
enemy and persecutor of the orthodox faith, and a blasphemer of the compa- 
nions of the prophet ;”—and is commanded, on pain of annihilation by the 
irresistible armies of the Osmaulis, either to abjure his errors and conform to 
the Sooni creed, or to descend from his usurped throne and resume the life of 
religious seclusion to which his forefatgers had addicted themselves. This in- 
sulting m‘ssive was accompanied by the significant gifts of the khirkhah—or torn 
robe, the scrip, and the staff, the insignia of the profession of a dervish ; the 
onward movement of the Ottoman army, under the Sultan in person, im- 
mediately followed :—and thus commenced the war which laid the foundation 
of the inveterate religious and national hatred ever since subsisting between 
the ‘Turks and Persians. 

The event of the first campaign was decided, after the invaders had suffered 
severely from the wasted state of the country through which they advanced, by 
the battle fought at Tchalderun, on the confines of Armenia and Azerbijan, 
Aug. 22, 1514. The victory was contested on both sides with all the fury of 
religious partizanship, and Ismail, who had never yet sustained a defeat, distin- 
guished himself by feats of personal valour, which the Persian historians re- 
present as almost superhuman ; but his efforts were unavailing against the dis- 
cipline and artillery of the Turks, and in attempting to retrieve the day by a 
last charge at the head of a select corps of cuirassiers, the king was wounded 
and unhorsed in the melée, and escaped with life only by the self-devotion of 
an attendant. The Persians were completely routed, and Selim entered 'Ta- 
breez, then the capital, in triumph ; and though his retreat to winter-quarters 
was incessantly harassed by his indefatigable enemy, the next year saw tho im 
portant provinces of Diarbekr and Koordistan (the inhabitants of which were 
mostly Soonis, and disaffected to Ismail) annexed, almost without a blow, to 
the Ottonian empire ; while the aged Prince of Zulkadr, Ala-ed-dowlah, atoned 
, for his tortuous policy by the loss of his life and dominions, which were erect- 
ed into a pashalic ‘The communication between Persia and Syria, except 
through the southern desert, was almost cut off by these new conquests of 
the Turks. which extended like a wedge between the dominions of Ismail and 
those of Kansuh-Ghauri, who, at last awakened to a sense of the danger which 
menaced his Syrian frontier, remonstrated through an ambassador against the 
seizure of the Zulkadr territory, which he claimed as a dependency of the 
Egyptian empire ; at the same time assembling an army of observation in the 
vicinity of Aleppo. The only answer which Selim returned to the Egyptian 
envoy was to the effect that, his master, instead of asserting a right to the ho- 
nours of the coinage and the khotbah in the late possessions of Ala-ed-dowlah, 
would do well to prepare to defend these prerogatives of royalty in the states 
under his immediate rule ; a sufficiently unequivocal indication of approaching 
hostilities. 

The fierce ambition of Selim was unalterably bent on effacing, by a second 
Egyptian war, the memory of the repeated failures which had tarnished the 
lustre of the Ottoman arms during the reigns of his father; and this resolution 
was fostered and encouraged by his ministers, who trembled for their own heads 
whenever the bloodthirsty and capricious temperament of their master should 
be deprived of occupation in war. Herzek Oghlu especially, in whose breast 
old age had not extinguished the hope of avenging his former defeat and capti- 
vity, laboured still farther to inflame the Sultan by often relating the taunts 
which, during his detention at Cairo, he had heard thrown out by Kait-Bey and 
his enemies against the routed Ottomans, and their haughty confidence in their 
own numbers and prowess. But an unexpected obstacle arose in the religious 
prejudices of the people and the soldiery, among whom it was a popular opin- 
ion that not only the misfortunes of the previous war, but the calamities which 
overtook Bayezid in his last days, were a Divine visitation for his attack on a 
race equally zealous followers with himself of the Sooni sect of Islam; and 
the janissaries, who two years before had hailed with joyous acclamations the 
order to march for the extirpation of the Persian heretics, loudly murmured at 
the command to turn their swords against a monarch of unimpeachable ortho- 
doxy, the patron and guardian of the caliph and the holy cities! All the me- 
naces of Selim failed to overcome their reluctance ; and it was not till the scru- 
pulous consciences of these military theologians had been fortified by three 
successive fetwas from the mufti, who declared that the Mamlukes—by their 
alliance with the Persian Sheahs—by their allowing the intermarriage of Mos- 
lems and Giaours—and by their suffering coins incribed with the formula of 
Islam to pass into circulation among infidels—had forfeited their claim to rank 
as true believers, and might lawfully be slain or made captive by the faithful— 
that the devout sons of Hadji-Bektash consented to follow the imperial horse- 
tails from the Bosphorus to the rendezvous of the army at Marash. 

The Egyptian Sultan had quitted Cairo early in the spring of 1516, at the 
head of 13,000 of his own Mamlukes, besides the Korsans or stipendiaries, and 
the household troops of the different beys ; and after joining the Syrian troops, 
awaited the enemy near Aleppo, where a gallant army of 70,000 men was now 
assembled under his orders. But both dissension and treachery were rife 
among the chiefs ; the perpetual jealousies and insubordination of the emirs 
had been dexterously fomented by the emissaries of Selim; and both Khayer- 
Bey, governor of Aleppo, and Jan-berdi Ghazali, one of the principal emirs of 
the Tabul-Khani, had been secretly found accessible to Ottoman gold; while 
the denunciation of their treason by the fearless and faithful Sibey of Damas- 
cus, (surnamed from his prowess Pehlwan or the champion,) were disregarded by 
Kansuh, who, warned by an astrologey against the designs of an enemy whose 
name began with S, had marked this vahant leader as the object of his suspi- 
cions. ‘The Ottomans had already advanced to Aintab, when a last effort at 
negotiation was made by the mission of an Egyptian emir to their camp; but 
Selim, who had the previous year infringed the laws of nations by the execu- 
tion of a Persian ambassador, was roused to violent wrath by the warlike equip- 
ments and martial bearing of the envoy and his suite, and furiously demanding 
whether there were no longer any men of the law in Egypt qualified for such a 








netian ambassador relating tle arrival of his head at Constantinople, whither it was 
sent by Shah Ismail, as an accompaniment to the embassy of 1511 Von Hammer con- 
s ders this strange offering to have been inteuded as a bravado: but, according to orien- 
tal usages, it wculd rather appear as a politic acknowledgment of inferiority on the 
anf of the Persian monarch, who, by thus laying at the feet of Bayezid the trophies of 
Lis eer, recognized him in some measure as his suzerain. 

* Five Sultans had been dethroned, and three of them murdered, in the interval of 
five years between the death of Kait-Bey and the accession of Kansuh-Ghauri :—See 
Pietro Martyr for some details of this stormy competition. 
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duty, ordered the instant decapitation of the whole pes . The attendants of 
the emir were massacred onthe spot ; and though the life of the envoy him- 
self was s at the earnest intercession of the grand vizir, he was sent back 
to the head-quarters of Kansuh mounted on an ass, with his beard and eye- 
brows shaved, and loaded with every mark of oriental opprobrium. The Mam- 
lukes, indignant at the spectacle, clamoured loudly for battle ; and on August 
24, 1516, four days after the return of the luckless messenger, the two armies 
encountered each other on the plain of Mardj-Dabik, between Aintab and 


leppo. 

‘The battle which decided the fate of Syria was, however, neither long nor 
obstinately contested. In the disposition of his army, Kansuh had formed the 
leading division almost wholly of the Korsans, and of those Mamlukes who had 
belonged to former sultans—a description of troops in whom he placed but lim- 
ited confidence, and whose numbers he was consequently anxious to diminish by 
throwing on them the brunt of the battle, while his own Mamlukes and personal 
adherents were reserved at some distance in the rear for the final encounter. 
But this arrangement was productive of fatal results ; the first line, led by the 
gallant Bey of Damascus, bore down with levelled lances, at the commence- 
ment of the action, with such rapidity and impetuosity, that the Ottoman order 
of battle, though protected, as usual, by a long line of artillery in front, wis 
thrown into confusion by the violence of the charge; but at this critical junc- 
ture the household troops, who formed the main body, ignorant of the 
hidden motives of the sultan, and indignant at being deprived of the 
post of honour which they considered as their right, refused to advance to 
the support of the Korsans, and quitted the field without striking a blow; while 
the corps already engaged, finding themselves deserted by their comrades, and 
galled by the heavy fire of the Turkish cannon, turned their horses and joined 
in the retreat, which was speedily changed into a confused and panic-stricken 
flight. Scarcely a thousand Korsans and Mamlukes (among whom was the 
brave Pehlwan Sibey) fell on the field of battle ; but in the retreat they suffered 
severely from the pursuit of the Turkish horse, and the rout and demoraliza- 
tion of their army was complete ; the emirs, collecting around them their house- 
holds, sought by different routes to gain, in all haste, the frontier of Egypt, 
while their camp, with the immense treasures which it contained, was abandon- 
ed, without resistance, to the victors ; and the triumph of Selim was crowned 
by the fall of the Mamluke sultan himself, who was found dead on the brink of 
a marsh, at a short distance from the scene of action, having either been over- 
borne and trampled by the crowd of fugitives, or (as the Venetian reports given 
by Marini Sanuto state) having failen in an apopletic fit, to which his great age 
and corpulence rendered him liable, in the attempt to mount his horse without 
assistance. His head was severed from his body by a Turkish officer, who 
brought it as a trophy into the presence of Selim; but the sultan punished, by 
the degradation of the offender from his rank, the indignity which had been 
offered to the remains of a monarch, and directed their honourable interment on 
an eminence near the battle-field, where the tomb of the last Circassian ruler 
of Syria is pointed out by the Arabs. 

The victorious Ottomans marched from the scene of their triumph straight 
upon Aleppo, where the traitor Khayer-Bey, who now openly avowed his de- 
fection from the Mamluke cause, threw open the gates at their approach, and 
came forth in procession to salute the conqueror. Selim entered ¢the city in 
triumph, amidst the acclamations of the inhabitants, who were indifferent wheth- 
er the foreign yoke under which they were coerced was that of an Osmanli or a 
Circassian ruler, and crowded with apparent alacrity to swear allegiance to their 
new sovereign. On Friday the sultan repaired in state to the jami or great 
mosque, when the imam read the khotbah in his name, with the dexterous addi- 
tion to his titles, of ‘servant of the two holy cities’—a designation hitherto 
restricted to the Mamluke sultans; and Selim, who hailed in this well timed 
phrase an omen of his future conquests, rewarded it by divesting himself on 
the spot of his imperial mantle, which he threw with his own hands over the 
shoulders of the adroit flatterer. In the mean time, the detachments of the Tur- 
kish army were rapidly reducing district after district of Syria; the cities and 
fortresses from the frontiers of Anatolia to Palestine, despairing of resistance 
and hopeless of aid from the routed Mamlukes, submitted at the first appearance 
of the horsetails before their walls. Hamah, the former dominion of the histo- 
rian Abul-Feda, was visited and occupied by the sultan in person, who advanc- 
ed from Aleppo after a few days’ sojourn. A number of the Circassian chiefs, 
in their flight from Mardj-Dabik, had halted at Damascus, where they collected 
round them a considerable force of Syrian Mamlukes, and attempted to make a 
stand, and to proceed to the election of a new sultan; but the approach of the 
enemy disturbed their tumultuous deliberations, and they hastily continued their 
retreat into Egypt, after confiding to an Arab emir, named Nasser-ed-deen, the 
the city, the massive fortifications and ample magazines of which they hoped 
would check the progress of the invaders till the arrival of winter compelled 
them to retreat. But the commandant, who had been privately gained over by 
Khayer-Bey, yielded at the first summons ; and, at the end of September,Selim 
took up his residence in the ancient palace of the Ayoobites, where he received 
the homage of the Druse and Arab sheiks, who flocked from all quarters to make 
their submission. 

Thus was Syria absorbed into the wide-spread empire of the Ottoman sul- 
tans, of which it has ever since continued to form part, till in our days the an- 
cient Syro-Egyptian kingdom of the Mamlukes has for a moment seemed on 
the point of re-establishment, with nearly its original extent and boundaries, 
by the successful revolt of a Turkish governor, the destroyer in Egypt of the 
last relics of the Mamluke corps. But notwithstanding the lapse of more than 
three centuries since the conquests of Selim, and the community of faith and 
government, no amalgamation has ever taken place between the Turkish 
and Arab races thus united under one sovereign; and the national antipathy 
which previously prevailed has continued unimpaired to the present day. Even 
where, as along the northern frontier, the encampments and pasture grounds of 

the Turkmans and the Bedoweens are separated only by a rivulet or a narrow 
tract of barren country, the distinction is still as unequivocally marked as be- 
tween their forefathers a thousand years ago, ere the Turkish name was known 
west of the Oxus: ‘“ and even the pronunciation and accent of the two languages 
have so little analogy that they always continue foreign to each other.” — Vol- 
ney.) But the Arab monarchy of Selim was incomplete so long as the Mam- 
lukes still remained erect and independent in Egypt: and no sooner had he 
provided for the temporary tranquillity and regulation of his newly acquired 
dominions, than the Ottoman columns were put in motion from Damascus in 
the depth of winter, and pressed forward through Palestine to encounter the 
enemy in their last stronghold. 


PILGRIMAGE TO AUVERGNE. 
A Pilgrimage to Auvergne from Picardy, &c. 
(Last Notice.) 

Bourges is an admirable point of interest for the opening of Miss Costello's 
second volume. Its neighbourhood, too, abounds in attractions :-— 

“‘ Amongst these is Aubigny-sur-Nerre, where stands the walls of a castle 
granted by Charles VII. to a Scotch knight, named John Stuart, who fortified 
and reconstructed the surrounding town, protecting it with deep ditches, long 
since filled up. ‘The gardens of the castle now form a public promenade. 
lhere is still a portrait to be seen there of this Jean Stuart, and a gallery paint- 
ed in fresco, representing chivalric scenes of the period, with inscriptions which 
offer considerable interest. During the troubles of the League, the Maréchal 
de la Chatre besieged Aubigny, but it was valiantly defended by the inhabi- 
tants, under the direction of Catherine de Balzac d’Entragues, widow of Mes- 
sire Edmé Stuart, Duke of Lenox, and dowager of Aubigny ; who command- 
ed, like another Jeanne Hachette, during the siege. The town of Aubigny is 
remarkable for its curious wooden houses of very early date ; there are a great 
many still left, but they are fast disappearing in this age of improvement. ‘The 
church was formerly rich in pictures painted on wood, presented at different 
times by the Stuart family ; some of these have been hewn in pieces to make 
benches !—a few have escaped, and are to be seen in the Museum of Bour- 
ges.” 

Here is matter for a romance, should the Scott of France ever choose again 
to open his cabinets of enchantment. The legend of Boisbelle “a pretty vil- 
lage, embosomed in trees,” where a girl drinking at the well is said to have 
been seen and admired by the gallant Henri Qaatre, does not bear the test of 
scrutiny so well as the above stirring passage of history. A Hugo would, like 
Miss Costello, pass it cursorily by remembering that ‘‘ Boscobellum was known 
long before the time of the royal admirer of beauty.” Drevant and Dun le 
Roi are ‘museums of Celtic and Roman wonders ;”—Eloy de Gy has in its 
neighbourhood a little castle formerly belonging to Agnes Sorel, and containing 
still some curious furniture and portraits. At St. Amand-Montrond, our autho- 
ress encountered a character something newer in his class and calling than the 
clerks or rhymesters of Agnes Sorel’s days :— 

“We were desirous on arriving, to see the ruined castle fortified by Sully, 
and set out in search of it. While we were inquiring our way, a passer-by, 
observing we were strangers, stopped suddenly in his hurried walk, and ad- 
dressing us, offered to be our guide to the mount where the ruins stood. We 
accepted his offer, but, for an instant as we went along, having glanced at his 
appearance, were almost sorry we had done so; for, slovenly as Frenchmen 
frequently are, there was something singularly dirty and threadbare in his cos- 
tume, and his hands, which at first I thought “were covered with dark gloves, 
were of a deep mulberry colour, nearly black, which, as he waved them 
= vehement gesticulations, had an effect so strange, that 
nek cotaericate the Sorc ne AY ur minds, thongh we, di 
wrong our companion, for we had not walked the le y aa a ator - 
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allowed us to become aware that he was the author of St. Amand, the editor 
of the weekly paper, and moreover, he might have added, the printer par ex- 
cellence ; but that we understood, without words, by his ink-stained hands. He 
could speak a few words of English ; had been in London, employed by Cha- 
teaubriand, on a literary mission : was warm in praise of English hospitality, 
and professed his happiness at being able to return the civilities he had receiv- 
ed, by offering them to all strangers from that land which he so much admired. 
His eloquence was unbounded : he related all his history in the course of our 
walk ; he uttered his anathemas against the barbarians who had razed the castle 
and laid out the terraces in gardens ; he recited, quoted, told anecdotes, rela- 
ted adventures,—in fact, kept up such a stream of talk, that we were almost 
stunned, and could scarcely enjoy the beautiful scenery which is spread in a 
panorama round the fine hills of Montrond. While we were asking about the 
towers and walls, and admiring the sunset and its effect on the valley below, 
our energetic companion was entreating our attention to a plan he drew with 
his stick, in the dust of the court of the great tower, of Great Portland Street, 
where he lodged; and the embassy, where he found the servants living on sal- 
mon ; and the chapel near Oxford Street ;—all this on the site of the castle 
where lived Charles d’Albret, Sully and le Grand Condé! He loaded us with 
pamphlets of which he was the author, and charged us to conceal them on 
meeting a party of townspeople, as he remarked that he wished to remain in- 


cognito.” 

How far Miss Costello is justified in thus violating the confidence of a stran- 
ger, who sought her acquaintance only that he might do her a courtesy—how 
far her thus holding up to ridicule the threadbare costume and the dirty hide of 
“ the author of St. Amand,” the ‘‘ editor of its weekly paper,” is a worthy re- 
turn for civility intended—is a question we shall leave to the consideration of 
the public, and to comments of those critics who were so indignant with the 
good-humoured pencillings of the American Willis. ‘The desire of the editor 
to remain incognito, and his fears consequent on that betrayal which Miss Cos- 
tello has now made, may not have been purely imaginary. The people of St. 
Amand seem a rough race. It was but very recently that they were wont to 
indulge in an old feudal practice, savouring terribly of barbarism ; howsoever 
it might tend to make the place acceptable to such cautious gentlemen as Mr. 
Weller the elder :— 

“If a widow or widower marry again, onthe evening of the day when the 
first banns are published, the populace assembles, and in all the streets and fau- 
bourgs of St. Amand is heard the sound of bells, and horns, and noisy instru- 
ments of the rudest kind. Children, chimney-sweepers, and all sorts of rab- 
ble flock at the noise ; they unite their forces in some public place, and there 
sing songs of their own composition, full of abuse of the new couple, and end- 
ing each verse with hooting and hallooing. They then repair to the houses of 
the affianced pair, and there remain, making this frightful tumult as long as they 
please, which generally is till late after midnight. This riot goes on for seve- 
ral days during the publication of the banns. When the wedding day arrives, 
they intrude themselves amongst the marriage guests with the same noise and 
violence ; and at night they literally besiege the house with stones, brickbats, 
and every kind of missile. Sometimes the patience of the inmates is ex- 
hausted, and they sally forth, when dangerous struggles occasionally arise 
amongst the contending parties.” 

A pleasant variety among all these descriptions of antiquities and obsolete 
customs occurs in Miss Costello’s account of a modern watering place; to 
which, as among the least known of the “brunnen,” we beg to direct the 
attention of our summer tourists :— 

‘* We found some difficulty in getting received at Néris, as the boarding 
houses were very full ; but were fortunate at last in our choice, and passed se- 
veral days at this pretty little watering-place very agreeably. Though the 
usual slovenliness prevails in many. respects, yet on the whole the accommoda- 
tions are good : there is a great attempt at style and fashion in all the boarding- 
houses, and a good deal of ceremony. Several persons of rank, French and 
Russian, were there ; aball and concert were on the tapis, and Néris was as 
gay as possible. The baths are very good and abundant, and the establishment 
would be handsome if it was finished; but, as only half the design of the 
building is carried out, it has an unsightly effect. There is a great deal of 
screaming and calling, confusion and hurry in the attendance; but the ex- 
cellence of the baths themselves makes up for the numerous inconveniences 
to which the visitor is exposed from doors without locks, windows without cur- 
tains, sudden incursions of strangers seeking for lost bonnets and shawls, and 
a charivari without, worthy of La Brétolle. Néris was well known to the Ro- 
mans, as numerous remains of Roman temples and pavements testify. The 
environs are charming; the walks amongst the thymy and corn-covered hills 
delightful ; the little woods and valleys rural and pleasant in the extreme ; and 
accidents of waterfall and rock form subjects for a painter, of peculiar beauty. 
The visitors at the boarding-houses at Néres meet in a salon, which is usually 
ornamented and furnished gaily with musical instruments, books, and prints for 
the amusement ofthe community. Here acquaintances may be made, and efer- 
nal friendships begun, as appeared to be the case in the establishment where 
we remained. A very pretty young French girl was introduced to me by her 
new friend of a month, in consequence of her being able to speak English flu- 
ently ; and her sentimental proneuse was anxious to exhibit her talent to the as- 
sembled world of Neéris. She accosted me in some guttural language, which 
I had considerable difficulty in recognising as my own, and I found that she was 
utterly unable to understand a word I said in reply ; accordingly | interlarded 
my remarks with French words whenever I saw her at fault, and this plan suc- 
ceeded admirably, as I had often found before. Everybody was delighted at 
the fluency of my young acquaintance’s English, and surprised that they un- 
derstcod the language so well themselves: it was settled that the English 
tongue was not so difficult as was generally supposed, and bore a great resem- 
blance to French. A lady from Issoudun, who was at Néris with her daugh- 
ters for the season of the baths, professed much knowledge of English cus- 
toms and manners, and I heard her tell a gentleman with a red riband, from 
Chateauroux, that in England the country was perfectly flat, and that in that 
strange region there were no springs, either hot or cold: the decoré shrugged 
his shoulders with pity, when Prince , a Russian, who is as well known at 
our watering-places as at Paris, and who was looked upon as the great man of 
the society, struck them all dumb by suddenly contradicting the assertion, 
and overwhelming them with descriptions of Bath, Cheltenham, Harrowgate, 
and a host of other places, which he told them were immeasurably superior 
in all respects to any baths in France. This turned the tables in our fa- 
vour. df is 

“ One of our long walks was amongst the pretty woods and corn-fields, which 
rise precipitously from the borders of a brawling torrent,which forms picturesque 
cascades here and there, and is heard murmuring in all directions amongst its 
leafy coverts. We had strayed very far, and, wishing to return by a shorter 
way, got involved in a shady labyrinth, when we suddenly came upon a copse 
which led down to the stream, whose hoarse voice we heard below as it strug- 
gled over the rugged stones which impeded its course. Owing to late rains, 
the water was very abundant, and we stood on the edge, uncertain how we 
should cross, the stepping stones being quite covered : a peasant man, in large 
wooden shoes, came wading through, but, when we asked him to assist us, he 
only stared vacantly, and, splashing on, 'eft us in our dilemma. Going a little 
farther on, we observed on the other side a group of washerwomen, seated al 
fresco in a circle under the shade of some fine trees: they were taking their 
simple repast of rye bread, almost black, and very moist, milk and water, and 
cold omelette ; the bright colours of their costume, their sunburnt faces and 
cheerful expression of countenance, made them almost pretty, and very pictur- 
esque, as they sat, surrounded by the snowy heaps of linen, which was their 
charge, and appeared to enjoy the cessation of their labour. One lively-looking 
woman immediately started up, and came to the edge of the stream to help us 
over ; she rolled larger stones into the water, and giving us her hard sunburnt 
hand, which was ample support, we were soon safely landed, and joined her 
party on the other side.” 

We shall next treat our readers to the ascent of a French mountain—the Puy 
de Déme :— 

“From Clermont to La Baraque, the village from whence the guides are 
procured, the drive is about two hours by a very fine broad road, extremely 
steep in parts but by no means difficult. The views are splendid during the 
whole journey, and become bolder and grander as the great Puy is approached, 
which stands upwards of 1400 métres above the level of the sea, and more than 











could be worse than the strewn with masses of r and ploughed b 
torrents which came cos Sa ai from the summit ; at = rie 
sand, now wading through slippery mud; now sliding over short turf, now 
struggling through tangled bushes; in short, buffeted as we were by the wind, 
which swept in eddies round us, we had the utmost difficulty to keep our feet. 
We had not reached a quarter of the way when we met a party of Poca who 
had found the ascent too difficult, and were returning ; the gentlemen of their 
party had continued their journey to the top with the guide. ‘They earnest! 
recommended us to abandon the attempt ; but we were obstinate, and, though 
our companion seemed inclined to dissuade us too, we resumed our endeavours. 
We were now a little sheltered by a projection of the huge mountain, and sat 
down for some time to share our welcome refreshments with our guide, who ap- 
peared more exhausted than ourselves, though accustomed to the ascent. She 
must have been handsome when young ; and the innocent and agreeable expres- 
sion of her countenance, and a voice less harsh than those we had of late been 
accustomed to hear, pleased us extremely. The mixture of patois with her 
French was very amusing ; and her delight on hearing we were English was 
great, and she flattered herself that there existed much similiarity in the lan- 
guages we respectively used. She seemed to look upon the French as a separ- 
ate nation, to which the mountaineers did not belong; and boasted of the supe- 
riority of the latter in many particulars, especially in their being free from the 
goitre which deforms their neighbours of the valleys. While we were convers- 
ing, a loud shout was heard above us, and she started up, imagining that her 
husband was coming down: she hurried before us, smiling and looking quite 
delighted, but called out in an altered voice that it was not him, only a moun- 
taineer with his cows. Presently we reached the spot where the pair stood, 
and a more savage-looking yo rng ams I never beheld than the herdsman before 
me. He was sunburnt, with black bright eyes, and a quantity of long wild black 
hair flying about his face from under his large broad-edged beaver hat ; his shag- 
gy cloak was hanging in drapery round him: he held a long staff, and was 
throwing his arms about with vehement gestures. When I approached, he 
rushed towards me, and, casting himself down on the grass nearly at my feet, 
began talking in a very high key, and using forcible gesticulations. I felt quite 
startled, as I feared he was offended at something; and appealed to the old 
woman,who in a reproving voice told him in pa/ois not to make so much noise— 
‘son Anglaises.’ Atthis word our wild man uttered a shout and clapped his 
hands ; he could speak a few words of French, from which I gathered that he 
was desirous of affording us assistance, and would with the greatest pleasure 
carry us in his arms up the remainder of the mountain. I felt afraid of bein 
seized up and borne away in spite of myself by my Orson-like champion, an 
with grateful acknowledgments declined his offer. He seemed surprised, but, 
after a little more conversation with our guide, saluted us, and scrambled up a 
steep path, where we soon lost sight of him. ‘There is no harm in him,’ said 
our old lady, who nevertheless looked a little scared ‘ but these people have 
no education.’ ‘ 
“We soon after met her husband with his party of three gentlemen, one of 
whom had a handkerchief tied round his head, as the wind had carried off his 
hat on the summit of the Puy. They were amazed at our intending to go further; 
but though we required a hand at this moment to help us over a difficult pass, 
in the usual style of modern French gallantry they seemed resolved to take care 
of themselves only, and hurried away, while the husband called after us many 
bon courages, to encourage our attempt. Just where we met them a magnifi- 
cent point of view opened before us. We were on a level with the Petit Puy,and 


rocks on rocks, mountains on mountains, plains, valleys, and forests at our feet, 
peaks whose craters seemed still yawning,with all their chasms,unseen in the dis- 
tance,clearly visible,and opening their huge jaws like some antediluvian monsters. 
The Nid de la Poule is the most conspicuous,and presents a large hollow crater 
of the most singular appearance. We had now arrived at the part from whence 
the ascent is the most difficult: to the crest of the mountain it appeared almost 
perpendicular, and all the way was strewn with the white ashes of its 
ancient eruption. We had now a very difficult task,and were obliged to exert all 
our energies to reach the summit, which after great exertion we at length ac- 
complished. The wind roared round us, and was icy cold ; and we hurried to 
throw ourselves down in a hollow of the irregular plateau which crowns the Puy, 
at the foot of an erection placed there for observations. In afew minutes we 
were able to look about us, and magnificent was the prospect which burst upon 
oursight. All the wide extent of La Marche and Le Limousin was beneath us 
asin a map: the first elevations of the chain of the Monts Domes running far 
into the distance, and those of the Monts Dores; the expanse of Lake Aydat ; 
and the vast basin of La Limagne, through which runs the silver line of the 
Allier, which the eye may follow into the Bourbonnais. All this, and much more 
which we were assured we could see,we were not permitted ——_ to gaze on ; for 
almost in an instant clouds gathered over the mountain, spreading in all direc- 
tions as if attracted towards it; the biast howled furiously, and a dense vapour 
closed us in, shutting the landscape from usentirely. There was no hope of its 
clearing again, but some chance of a storm, which we had little inclination to 
witness ; therefore, hastily gathering up some pieces of calcined rock and a few 
leaves as souvenirs of the wondrous volcano, we began our descent There is 
not a tree to be seen on the whole mountain ; the surface is covered with coarse 
grass, with occasionally a patch of short downy turf and low shrubs, amongst 
which the principal is one that bears a small purple berry, which the mountain- 
eers gather in large quantities and bring to market. Nothing can be more 
dreary and desolate than the aspect of this bleak spot, which we had mounted 
on a Wednesday, one of the mystic days, on the evening of which a grand Sab- 
bath is held every week of all the witches in France! No doubt the arrival of 
some of the community was the cause of the sudden darkness which overspread 
the summit so soon after we reached it. The descent was even more fa- 
tiguing than we found it mounting, and were obliged to rest as many times.” 

This labour accomplished, we must take our leave of Miss Costello. She is, 
to us, one of the most pleasant of modern travellers : herstyle agreeable as her 
mind richly stored. 





PILGRIMAGES IN LONDON. 
YORK HOUSE (THE BIRTH-PLACE OF BACON) IN THE REIGN OF ELIZABETH. 


It was one of the bright days in the beginning of this present month of Feb- 
ruary 1842, that lured me from my cosy retreat to go on a pilgrimage to the 
metropolitan spots consecrated by recollections of Francis Bacon. I had late- 
ly read a few of my old favourite books ; and the noble pages of Bacon re- 
ceiving a portion of the enthusiasm of my green youth, when I thought Logic 
ruled the world, I for once steeled my heart against the luxury of an easy chair, 
a bright fire, and a black letter volume purchased only the day before, and set 
forth on my way to the Strand and to the birthplace of one of the very greatest 
of the ever reigning princes of thought. 

No. 30, Strand! All the world,—the shoe-black world especially, and every 
dead wall in the three kingdoms,—knows No. 30, Strand, as the warehouse of 
Warren’s blacking. But how many know it, as the birth-place of Sir Francis 
Bacon, the Lord High Chancellor of England (to name first the lowest of his 
distinctions,) the author of ‘‘ Essays Civil and Mora!,’’—the author of the of Ad- 
vancement of Leatning,”—the author of the ‘‘ Novum Organum Scientarium,” 
a man whom admiration has called the Father of Experimental Philosophy,—e 
man of whom his country has boasted, in the words of Pope, as “ the greatest 
genius that England, or, perhaps, any other country ever produced.’ 

Francis Bacon was born in York House, Strand, part of the site towards the 
street of which house is now occupied by the shops Nos. 30 and 31, of Mr. 
| Warren, blacking-manufacturer, and Messrs. Roake and Varty, booksellers. 
To state the limits of this frontage accurately, within a few feet, were a diffi- 
cult, and, perhaps, a dangerous task, as this matter is at present the subject of 
a legal dispute. The York estate lies between the Hungerford limits on the 
west, and the Durham boundaries on the east ;—this is safe talk, at any rate, 
and accurate enough for our purpose,—as pilgrims are neither land surveyors, 
nor collectors of the tax levied by statute on the occupants of the York estate, 
for the purpose of keeping up the York-terrace and York-stairs towards the 
river. But there is no doubt respecting the parts we have mentioned. There 
is not a particle of doubt that York House, called York-buildings, generally, 
even within the recollection of old persons still alive, stood on the site which is 
now occupied by the streets of the name and title of the nobleman to whom 
the houses and estate were granted, after the fall of Lord Chancellor Bacon ; 











1100 above the plain of La Limagne . ° At La Baraque we stop- 
ped at the cottage, where we hoped to find the guide recommended to us : his | 


namely, George-street, Villiers-street, Duke-street, Of-alley, Buckingham- 
street 


wife informed us that he had ascended the mountain with some travellers a few | “York House, as delineated in the drawing of Hollar in the Pepysian library 


hours before, but that she was ready toaccompany us. As she spoke in Auverg- } 
nat, we were uneasy, thinking she would be unable to answer any of our ques-; 
tions if we took her: but she soon quieted our fears by assuring us she could) 
speak French as well as we or any other Paris ladies,—all strangers being con-} 
sidered Parisians. She accordingly got into the carriage, which conveyed us 
in about half an hour to the part of the plain where the lava begins its irregular \ 
formations. Further than this we could not go, and it was only then we found 
that the assent could only be made on foot, as it was not considered safe for ani- 
mals of any sort. The way seemed long and the attempt perilous, but we 
would not give it up; therefore, abandoning ourselves to the guidance of the 
old woman who was to show us the way, we began our march. The day was 
bright, and warm in the plains below ; but we had felt the wind increasing as we 
mounted, till it now became sensibly violent. There are a few days in the year 
when the blasts from the Puy de Déme are not severe, but we were not pre- 
pared for the hurricane we had to brave. Long before we had reached the first 
ascent we were nearly exhausted with our struggles, but, after resting at every | 
convenient Opportunity, we recovered our strength, and went on Nothing | 


at Cambridge—though this represents its condition after being enlarged and 
adorned by the favourite Buckingham—was a building of great size, and co- 
vering much ground. It is therefore not a little absurd in Mr. Montagu, im 
his twaddling life of Lord Bacon, to call No. 31, Strand, the precise house in 
which the great lawyer and philosopher was born. If any bits can be found in 
any of the houses built on this extensive site which clearly beiong to the reign 
of King James the First, or before it, these may be pointed out as fragments 


| of the original York House. But the house of a respectable bookseller is ab- 


surdly identified with the palace successively occupied and enlarged by the 
Bishops of Norwich, the Archbishop of York, the Lord Chancellors of Eng- 
land, and the favourite of King James and King Charles—the magnificent 
George Villiers, Duke of Buckingham. In two closets on the first floor of the 


| house of Messrs. Roake and Varty, bits of old ceiling are still to be seen, 


which probably belonged to York House as it existe lafter the time of Bacon. 
York Stairs, which still remain a beautiful object from the river, and an exqui- 
site specimen of the genius of Inigo Jones, were built in 1626. They were 
not there in Bacon’s days. 


beheld a panorama of the greatest beauty stretched out as far as we could gaze;— * 
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pilgrimage to the tomb of Thomas a Becket at Canterbury. When I arrived 
at 
errand 


Wogging one, Mr. Varty courteously showed me panty drawings, and engravings 


of 
ot en the bits of ceiling, under which undoubtedly the princely Buckingham 


«Johnson, who sets you on such riddles.” 


Pilgrim are still performed in England ; and a hard scoffer must he be | 
Brey y 44 that they express beautifally the feeling of reverence for the 
and good. My friend —— goes every other year on a postchaise 


shop of Mr. Roake, as I wore uo pilgrim costume, I had to explain my 

With smiling alacrity I was shown the bits of ceiling in the closets off 
the kitchen ; and even the servant-maids giggled at my enthusiasm very re- 
spectfully. After ascertaining that my object was a poetical, and not a petti- 


ork estate, of which he is atrustee By the bye, I ought not to for- 
entertained royalty with gorgeous pageants in the house once occupied by 
the Bacons, display now-a-days their beauties above jelly jars. 

If I were not anonymous, | would not confess it. Reverence has long been 
aut of fashion. But to be sure that I had trod the spots which once supported 
the infant and the aged feet of Francis Bacon, I walked ” and down all the 
streets, not excepting Of-alley, of the name and title of the royal favourite. 
When I walked on York-terrace, about half-a-dozen well-dressed children were 
at play. The girls were trundling hoops, and the boys climbing over the iron 

of the stairs. They played on the very spot where the five boys of the 
Ford Keeper Bacon had played at the bottom of their father’s garden, and on 
the pebbly margin of the bright broad Thames, whose opposite banks were 
covered in those days, instead of houses and factories, by green fields, studded 
~with trees. 

My fancy was full of the scene. Sir Nicholas Bacon, returned from presi- 
ding over bis court, has walked into his garden to enjoy the bright summer after- 
neon, and witness the sports of his children. He is a very corpulent man, with 
a gross full face, and shrewd piercing eyes ; but so short of breath that, when 
he sits down on the bench beneath the elm tree, none of his children must speak 
to him until he holds up his staff. His eldest son affects to be a man, and, 
therefore, saunters about the garden. Edmund has a taste for drawing, and is 
sketching Westminster Bridge, as seen up the river. His father advises him 
to take in Westminster Hall. Nicholas is throwing stones, and making the 
thin pebbles skip over the water. Anthony, who is lame and sly, has waited to 
«come out with his mother, a stately lady, with a sweet, composed, nobly intel- 
lectual look, who is coming down the garden-walks, dressed in the long-waisted 
and full-skirted gown, with peaked collar—the well-known Elizabethan costume 
of ladies of high rank. Francis, the youngest boy, and a very delicate boy, is 
at his father’s knee. His countenance blends the keenness of his father’s, with 
the elevation of his mother’s features. With the awful respect exacted by 
fathers in those days, yet with a hungry curiosity, he is questioning and puz- 
zling the most able, but not philosophical, Lord Keeper. 

“May it please you, papa, we were at St. James’s-fields to-day, and Nicho- 
Jas tried, in play, to frighten me, by making the echo. What makes the echo, 
my Lord *” ; 

“ What echo? Describe it, Frank.” 

“ There is a conduit of brick, unto which joined a low vault. At the end of 
that there is a round house of stone. In the round house isa little rift or slit. Ni- 
cholas and Edmund and I cried out ‘ Holloa!’ in the rift, and there was a fear- 
fal roaring at the window. What isit that roars?” 

“JT don’t know, boy—I don’t trouble myself with foolish puzzles. Ask Mr. 


“ Ah! he does not know, but he thinks me right to inquire.” 

“ His logic will never get hima mitre, nor make you, my young Lord Keeper, 
her Majesty's real Lord Keeper,” replied the father, speaking thick and fast, 
whe was eager to instil into his sons a more worldly ambition than they could 
learn from Mr Johnson, their noble-minded, logical, philosophical, and highly 
Protestant tutor. , 

“ But I will be Lord Keeper, and I will know what makes the echo,” said the 
self-confident boy. 

“Vaunt, sir!” said his father laughing; ‘“‘ Vaunt, sir, when you can tell 
how the juggler knows the card you think of. Ha! ha! you’ve not got that 
get.” But a glance of their eyes which passed between the father and the 
mother was full of pride and joy in the promise of Frencis. A short time be- 
fore this a juggler was allowed to play in the servants’ hali of York House, and 

young gentleman could get at no better explanation of the card-trick than 
confederacy between the juggler and two of his father’s servants. He thought 
of the matter afterwards, until it revealed to him one of the laws of the ima- 
gination. The boy Francis puzzled, yet making light of it, and charging the 
juggler and servants with confederacy, is another picture to be conjured up in 
York House. 

At thirteen, young Francis left his father’s house for the University of Cam- 
bridge, where the only great facts known of his education are, that he was puz- 
ied to know why an iron pillar struck in one room made a great boom in the 
room below it ; and where he was disgusted with the dialectics of the celebrat- 
ed Whitgift, precisely because the Aristotelian method, as taught by him, does 
not show how such puzzles respecting sound and other things are to be answer- 
ed. Great things coming from small things have been illustrated by the bumps 
which Newton got on his head from the fall of an apple—whence the revelation 
of the law of gravitation; by James Watt holding a teaspoon against the steam 
of a kettle-spout—whence the marvellous applications of steam power. To 
these another illustration may be added : the noble boy was crying out in a rift 
or slit in a round-house in the St. James’s Fields, and listening with pleasure to 
the fearful roaring made by an echo in a conduit—whence came the deductive 
philosophy of Francis Bacon. 

York House witnessed his brightest days,—his sunny boyhood,—his highest 
glory. After five and forty years of struggles against poverty, depreciation, ri- 
valry, envy, and the baseness of his own moral nature—after nearly half a cen- 
tury spent in enduring duns and arrests for debt—in being outwitted in the at- 
tempt to win an heiress—in suffering insult from Coke, his successful rival both 
im love and law—and in being libelled by general rumour, and frowned down by 
Queen Elizabeth—knowing all the while that the good shunned him by instinct, 
and that the clear-sighted saw through all his glozes and eloquence, his genius 
and magnificence, the small and base heart in his breast—Francis Bacon came 
back to the house of his birth and boyhood, crowned with the glory of success 
respecting both the objects of his ambition, with the seals of the Chancellor- 
ship of England in his hand, and with his Orgaron in the press, which he had 
proudly called (the Greatest Birth of Time) Partus Temporis Maximus. 

Literally, as the price of himself, James and Buckingham, though they viewed 
him with distrust, gave him the seals in 16]8, and a seat among the Peers as 
Baron Verulam. Aad knew well that rising like his had a mixture of base- 
ness in it; but his procession from York House to take his seat in the Court of 
(chancery, was a gorgeous spectacle, and many nobles surrounded him. And 
his birth-day festival of 1620, in the official residence of the Lord Chancellor, 
in which he was born, and which was now his by a higher than his father’s title, 
must have beena proud day His great work, the Organon, was just out, and 
among the gorgeously-dressed crowds who thronged his palace, compliments to 
him, and sarcasms addressed to others, were rife enough, as usual on such oc- 
casions. The King had sent him a letter of praise. Yet Mr. Secretary Cuffe, 
im a touch-and-go conversation he had with several of the Chancellor's friends, 
asked— 

“« Have ye heard what the King says of the Chancellor's new book? It is 
se good.” 

“No.” 

“ His Majesty compares it to the peate of God—it passeth all understand- 
ing.” Both laugh; and Cuffe adds—* In my opinion it is a book which a fool 
could not have written, and a wise man would not.” 

But here the clever secretary espies his host. He hurries up to him with 
congratulations for the day and for the book. The group who had just been 
faughing.at the Secretary's anecdotes cannot help smiling at the change they 
witness. Nor can they look at Bacon without feeling that he is a superior be- 
mg. He is clothed very splendidly in a gown of purple satin—the same he 
wore when riding between the Lord Treasurer and the Lord Privy Seal to take 
his seat as Chancellor. His stature is of the middle size—his forehead is spa- 
cious—his eyes grey, quick, and piercing, and a look of aspiration, a ready ex- 

»ression on his many-lined features as of a soul in sublime contemplation, made 

us countenance seem to his admirers worthy of one born to set free captive 
philosophy. The features are massive and strong at a distance, and yet fine 
aad sharp when seen near. The hair on his lip and chin does not hide the hard 
ome peep of his thin lips. ‘There is plenty of hair on his compact round 
head, and it is slightly curled though mostly grey. As Cuffe finishes his com- 
pliments the Chancellor sends him off laughing with a flash of wit. Several 
gentlemen and noblemen in the rooms listen to his talk, and after catching an 
aphorism, an anecdote, or a joke, pull out their tablets and write it down imme- 
diately. Some have their secretaries here for the purpose. An air of con- 
sciousness dignifies his deportment. His position may well gratify his worldly 
heart. He has been created Viscount St. Albans for some time ; and does 
not hear the laughter of his guests at the pun of Dr. Andrews, who said the 
Organon need not be wondered at when St. Albans is on his road to Dance- 
table{Dunstable ) The title would excite the spite which would vent itself 
ou the book. Few enviedhim that. Yet it was the glory of his heart. Con- 
ceived in boyhood, and completed in old age, it had been for half a century 
the very life of his soul. Besides the Partus Temporis Maximus, the Cogitata et 
Visa, and the Filum Labyrinthi—works which were mere outlines and model 
figures of this long-studied production—this “servant of posterity” copied his 
work with his own hand twelve times, revising, correcting, and altering it year 
iby year, into the final shape in which he committed it to the press. As it lay 
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device there were not wanti 


persons to repeat the doggrel couplet of Coke— 
It deserveth not to be read in schools, 
But to be freighted in the ship of fools. 
But others said, it was not bad philosophy for an orator and a Chancellor. 
The same parties did not fail to repeat to the author, nevertheless, that they 
heard Sir Henry Wotton thought the work og him to be the innermost se- 


cretary of the cabinet of nature ; nor that Ben Jonson the poet thought his 
Lordship one of the greatest men that. had been in many ages. They knew 
the poet's praise was generally paid for. But the evening has cet in, and some 
of the students of the inns of court are now acting the masque written by Jon- 
son for the occasion. Prudent Shakspeare, who had spent his life in quietly 
accumulating a competency, chose his friends because he loved them for the 
sweetness of their natures, and not for their intellects. However he might 
therefore admire his powers of reason and eloquence, sweet Will would shrink 
from the selfish and unscrupulous, the extravagant and needy, orator of the 
bar. But Ben Jonson really and fervidly admired Bacon. His admiration ap- 
peared in the lines which a masquer addressed to the genius of York House, 
amidst the great applause of the guests. 
In the garden of York House Lord Bacon used ‘to delight to walk and dic- 
tate to his secretaries, who most frequently were either Thomas Bushell, a 
faithful, fantastical creature, who was not sure that his master was not a great 
magician, or Thomas Hobbes, who was then a youth about twenty, with a keen 
hard face, indicative of the clearness and tenacity of his brain. The secretary 
used to attend Bacon with his pen and his inkhorn, to set down the ideas which 
occurred to him. Hobbes used to boast, even when he himself had obtained 
great fame by his Leviathan and other works, that his lordship was better pleas- 
ed with his notes than with those of persons who did not so well understand 
him. Like other great personages, the Lord Chancellor had a number of wa- 
termen who wore his livery, with his crest, and put themselves under his pro- 
tection. His watermen were more employed even thanthose of the king. On 
a bright summer afternoon, when the western sun threw the shadows of West- 
minster-bridge and the palace of Whitehall on the clear bosom of the Thames, 
Bacon amused himself by watching the fishermen pulling in their nets at the 
foot of his garden. Just as their rude cobble or boat rested upon the pebbles, 
after spreading the net in the river, the Chancellor asked the fishermen what 
they would take for the contents of the net whatever they migh be. They said 
so much. He offered so muchless. ‘They would not take it. When the net 
was gradually pulled in, it was quite empty. “ Ah!” said Bacon, laughing, 
‘« you see, my men, that Hope, though a good reversion, is a badestate.” 
But, when his glory was at its height, there were not wanting men who whis- 
pered that the money of a bribed judge was well laid out for the praise of a 
hireling poet. Full soon this giant in genius was seen by the eyes of all Eu- 
rope to be a corrupt, a convicted, a confessed, an imprisoned judge. Even 
amidst the splendours of his brightest day of worldly succes, the servants 
about his house were helping him to keep up the extravagance which he guilti- 
ly allowed them to maintain by negotiating bribes for him with the suitors in 
his court. When he had sent ina confession of his crimes, his peers sent a 
deputation to him to inquire whether this paper was his own voluntary act ; he 
replied, ‘It is my act—my hand—my heart. ©, my lords, spare a broken 
reed.” He left York House forthe Tower. After a short continement of a 
few days he returned to the scene of his birth and splendour for an hour, to 
collect his servants prior to going into banishment from the precincts of the 
court. When he entered, his servants rose up: he exclaimed bitterly, ‘ Sit 
down, my masters; your rise has been my fall.” After gathering his atten- 
dants together, amounting to between twenty and thirty horsemen, he enter- 
ed his carriage, and left for ever the house of his father—the home of his 
boyhood—the scene of his pride and his fall. As he passed Charing-cross his 
party was seen by Prince Charles, who asked what nobleman it was who tra- 
velled in such a state. On being answered the Viscount St. Albans, the Prince 
exclaimed, ‘*'This man scorns to go out like a snuff.” 

Another pilgrimage must take us to the scene of the struggles of his man- 
hood and the spot of his melancholy death. 











CONFESSIONS OF A SPY. 
COLLECTED BY AN OFFICER IN THE NAVY 
SECOND SERIES. No. II1.—[Continwed.} 

“The wine-merchant received me very graciously, and on learning that I was 
going to Nantes, offered me a seat in his own vehicle—a sort of berlin, that 
was then coming into use as a travelling carriage. [rom him I learned that 
the origin of the Vendean war was first in defence of the throne and the altar, 
which had been desecrated, and numbers of glorious men had become martyrs, 
sealing their faith with their blood. In fact, the whole history of that war 
presents such scenes of heroic daring and wonderful valour,that * appears more 
like a romantic tale than actual reality. Army after army of the Republic 
were defeated and destroyed by bands of peasantry, whose rallying cry was 
‘ God and the King!” Some of the finest troops of France fell before them ; 
and had the English Government, over-cautious and tardy, sent aid in time, 
Paris would have been wrested from the fiends who controlled it ; the blood 
and treasure lavished by England during a long war might have been spared : 
but the succours under Lord Moira did not reach the French coast till several 
days after the appointed time, and the cause was lost. Even when the brave 
Charette had taken Noirmoutier, and opened a communication with the coast, 
not an English ship appeared to afford encouragement or defend the place: it 
was retaken by the Republicans, and, as in most others of their victories, the 
whole of the inhabitants were slaughtered by the conquerors,under a determina- 
tion to exterminate, root and branch, the unfortunate Vendeans. Bodies of 
troops—appropriately termed ‘infernal columns’—were employed in the work 
of devastation : towns, villages, even lone houses, were made a prey to the 
flames ; women and children were immolated in the most savage manner, and 
the men, being hunted to desperation, became, like the Guerillas of Spain in 
after times, avengers of their wrongs. Then came the revolutionary tribunal 
of Nantes, which under the direction of the monster Carrier, committed the 
most atrocious wholesale murders for the purpose of seizing upon the property 
of the condemned. Horrible indeed were the accounts I heard of the drown- 
ings in the Loire, where the refinement of cruelty was practised in what 
Carrier termed ‘republican baptisms’ and ‘ republican marriages :’ the first 
was sinking women and children in boats ; the other, fastening a man and a 
woman in a state of nudity together, and throwing them, after exposure, into 
the river. 

‘“‘T say—and I say it advisedly—that England has much to answer for in 
not timely preventing, as she might have done, these horrible calamities. 
The fact was, that the British Government was too much awed by the leaders 
of popular opposition to act effectively : the baneful seeds had become planted 
en their own soil, and they did not seem to be sensible that, by promptly 
crushing republicanisin in France, it would be stifled in all other parts of the 
world. The alliance with the northern Powers was at best but a doubtful 
speculation, and ultimately proved abortive : it was in the south and west of 
France that organised troops and experienced generals would have soon deci|1- 
ed the matter. 

‘My companion had at the outset united himself with fervour to the con- 
stitutional party : the atrocities which had been committed, together with the 
death of the King, had led him to execrate republicanism. He was a well- 
informed and communicative man; and, without being acquainted with my 
adopted country, he strongly inveighed against the impolicy of England in 
being so tardy. He had remained in Nantes during the whole of the massa- 
cres, and had with difficulty preserved his life from the monsters who sought 
it—his wine and brandy had, however, been constantly at their disposal free 
of cost. 

“During our journey, we visited some of the largest towns on the route, and 
we scarcely found an instance in which the death of Robespierre was not hail- 
ed with satisfaction : the glut of blood had disgusted all. After passing An- 
gers, the country presented one scene of desolation, which was heightened by 
the rigours of winter. ‘The villages were in ashes, whilst around the levelled 
ruins of former homes, a few women and children were hovering, all nearly 
naked, and perishing through want ; but there was scarcely a man to be seen 
—the whole had either joined the bands of Charette in harassing the Re- 
publicans, or else had been marched off as conscripts, to swell the Armies of 
the North or the Pyrenees ; and, whilst travelling, we frequently enceuntered 
straggling parties of conscripts and volunteers proceeding’ to their different des- 
tinations. 

“Thad witnessed many spectacles of human wretchedness, but those now 
presented exceeded all I had hitherto beheld; and I could scarcely forbear 
joining with my companion in denouncing the mistaken and blind policy of 
my country. ‘ Had,” said he, ‘an English force been landed in Morbihan, 
which might have readily been done, the ports of the coast would have 
stood open for supplies; the Peninsula, the Loire, La Vendée, the Cha- 
rente, all the South of France, would immediately have risen, and the con- 
stitution could soon have been established upon a solid basis: the Bourbons 
would have been but too happy to guarantee it, as the means of pacification 
on their return.’ 

** One object of my mission was to obtain an interview with Charette, and 
I was entrusted with instructions from the secret committee of Royalists in 
Paris, who were, in fact—at least, according to my estimation—a contempti- 
ble and vain-glorious set, full of boasting and gasconade, without a single 
attribute that entitled them to confidence They carried on an intriguing 
correspondence, principally with Polignac, that had not the slightest weight 
with it; and I have reason to believe that a member of their own body occa- 





on the tables it was admired as a superb book, The title-page represents the 
ship of knowledge sailing through the pillars of Hercules. On pointing to the 


sionally betrayed their plans. Another correspondent was a noble Duke in 








England, from whom they derived considerable resources his own im- 
motets ents, but they grossly deceived him as to their influence and ex- 
ertions. J had never ceased ys their unworthiness to my employer, and 
now schemes were in progress for inducing the Minister to send an expedi- 
tion to La Vendée, which, had it been undertaken at first, must have proved 
successful, but now gave very small promise of advantage, particularly as the 
indefatigable and energetic Carnot had commenced negociations with the 
Vendean chiefs for tranquillising that part of France. It was to ascertain the 
intentions of Charette, as well as the popular feeling, that my journey was un- 
dertaken. 

‘** Throughout our whole progress we experienced but little obstruction from 
the authorities, for though they were principally composed of individuals from 
the lowest ranks in life, who had gained appointments by their atrocities, and 
one was actually a felon, who had escaped from the galleys at the evacuation 
of Toulon, yet the milder proceedings of Robespierre’s successors had caused 
a cessation of the extreme rigour which had heretofore been exercised. Ona 
nearer approach to Nantes, however, we had to pass numerous small encamp- 
ments that had been formed under the direction of General Hoche, and various 
interrogatories were put relative to our passports, but there was none of that 
harshness which had previously characterised the officials; in fact, Hoche was 
endeavouring by conciliation todo away with the strong feeling of hostility 
which severity and cruelty excited. We were also stopped on one occasion by 
a roving band of Chouans (as the residue of the Vendean army was termed), 
who would have plundered us had we possessed anything worth stealing, and 
probably would have taken our lives, but that my companion recognised in one 
of the officers an old acquaintance. These men were hardy, determined, fe- 
rocious-looking fellows, having no regular military uniform, but principally 
clothed in blue, some with broad-brimmed hats, but the chief part having their 
heads bound up with cotton handkerchiefs; their arms were of all descrip- 
tions, and their mode of attack was by surprise. In appearance they were 
ruffianly, and by no means so picturesque as the Guerillas, that afterwards 
committed such havoc amongst the French forces in Spain : the officers wore 
a white sash and a white cockade. 

** Whilst waiting at Angers,where my companion had some business to transact, 
Thad an opportunity of witnessing the destruction caused by the struggles for that 
place ; but on the afternoon of the day of our arrival, a carriage, with a hand- 
some escort, drove up to the hotel. From it alighted an officer, splendidly 
dressed in Royalist uniform, and who was received by a Republican General 
with marked politeness and attention It was curious to observe the contrast 
between the two—the Royalist, anything but prepossessing, full of shrugs 
and grimaces, and throwing his body into all sorts of contortions, as his tongue 
rattled on almost without ceasing ; the Republican quietly listening, and,whilst 
seeming to defer to the other, was in fact watching him with intense eagerness 
to take cool advantage of his manners and language. The first was the Ba- 
ron Cormatin, who was negociating the terms of a pacification he did not mean 
to keep: both parties were, in fact, endeavouring to delude each other for the 
purpose of gaining time—the other was the wily and cautious General Hum- 
bert, who had been deputed by the Commissioners to meet the Royalist and ac- 
company hith on his visits to the Vendean chiefs. 

**Cormatin was one of those with whom I was to communicate, and I vain- 
ly endeavoured to catch his attention, for he sat in public and assumed the 
state of a petty prince. At length I got a note conveyed to him, requesting a 
few minutes’ private interview; but he paid no attention to it, and was even 
negligent enough to lay my note open upon his table, which to me, accustomed 
to the suspicion that was engendered by the most trivial circumstances in 
Paris, caused no very agreeable sensations. Still determined if possible to 
carry my point, I ad:'ressed asecond note tohim, and placed in a conspicuous 
part a private mark that was used in the correspondence of the Royalist com- 
mittee. ‘This attracted his attention for the moment, but, in a seeming pet, he 
tore it up and threw it into the fire. 

“The room he occupied was much crowded by officers and civilians, who had 
come tosee a man that was considered celebrated, and he appeared to be high- 
ly gratified by their visit. He was, in fact, a vain, pompous charlatan, who 
laid claims to honours and courage that did not belong to him. After his pub- 
lic exhibition, he retired to a private room, and I set about devising a fresh 
scheme to gain an interview with him, when the person to whose care I 
had entrusted my notes for delivery touched me on the shoulder, and, beck- 
oning me with his hand, I promptly followed him to the presence of the 
Baron, who was disengaging himself from his travelling dress, preparatory to 
dinner 

“ «What is it, my friend—eh?—ha! From whom is it that you have come "’ 
demanded he, with great rapidity of utterance. 

“*We must be alone—entirely alone—Citizen Cormatin,’ said I, ‘before I 
can reveal my errand to you.’ 

“*Hey! ha!’ uttered he, giving me a keen look. ‘Hem! Citizen, too ' 
Not yet, not yet; no, my friend, I amstill Monsieur le Baron!’ he added in 
a whisper, ‘and mean to keep so if I can.’ 

“Well, then, Monsieur le Baron,’ responded I, bowing with becoming gra- 
vity, ‘my communication is for your own private ear.’ 

*** Eh bien!’ said he, returning my bow with a skip like a dancing-master ; 
‘it is important, then, I suppose—eh’—ha! My friend, we will be alone di- 
rectly.’ He gave his attendant some directions, and the man withdrew. ‘ Now, 
then what is your business ?’ 

“+f am from the Royalist Committee at Paris, Monsieur’ said I, again bow- 
ing, ‘and am instructed to inquire what your intentions are.’ 

“*Eh! ha! oui—oui!’ returned he, somewhat embarrassed ; ‘but I do not 
know you ; where are your credentials, eh '—ay, where are your credentials ’’ 

“T uttered the password, but he was not satisfied ; and i then showed him a 
small protile portrait of the deceased monarch, done in frosted silver, about 
the size of the buttons that had been worn jn those days: it was a pretty de- 
vice, on black velvet, and was a secret symlfol amongst the Royalists. This, 
however, did not wholly content him, and I inwardly resolved not to betray 
my connexion with England, or my knowledge of the English tongue. 

** You are difficult to believe,Monsieur,’ said I, ‘but it is not of much con- 
sequence ; I can obtain what I wish to know from General Charette.’ 

*** You are going to him, then?” remarked he. I nodded assent. ‘I, too, 
wish to see him, and am now on my way. The cause is noble, mon ami—peace 
—peace—eh—ha—we must have peace—that is,’ he added in a whisper, ‘ it 
will be best totemporize till succours come from England. Have you heard 
anything about them ? 

‘“*] replied in the affirmative, and that preparations were in progress for send- 
ing an armament, as soon as matters could be arranged and organized with the 
Royalist chiefs. 

*** Ha—eh—it is well,’ said he, ‘keep your own counsel. I will see you 
again ; yes—to be sure I will. Where are you to be found?’ 

‘“‘T gave the address of my companion at Nantes, together with the name I 
had assumed, and withdrew. The wine-merchant was too busily occupied 
amongst his customers to have any knowledge of my actions, and I consequently 
escaped all questioning. In the evening I walked forth in the streets, which 
were nearly deserted by human beings, except where sentinels held their post, 
near the many guard-houses, and it was only in their immediate vicinity that 
anything like revelry or noise was heard ; although early evening, the city in 
most parts was like the city of the dead. I had approached the stupendove cha- 
teau, the ancient residence of the Dukes of Anjou, when my progress was ar- 
rested by a picquet-guard of Republicans, who demanded ‘ Who and what I 
was, and whither I was going?’ [ told them that | was a stranger to the city, 
and had merely strojled out to look about me. This answer did not satisfy 
them, and I was conducted a prisoner to their officer, a Captain, whom I at once 
recognised as a Serjeant at the taking of Toulon. I was at first fearful that he 
would recollect me, and, probably, some of the circumstances connected with 
my history whilst inthe French army; but he did not evince the slightest 
knowledge of my person. I produced my passport, and whilst he was awaiting 
its perusal by a civilian, some soldiers marched up to the entrance of the guard- 
house with a detachment of English prisoners from the coast, consisting of a 
Midshipman and twelve men ; and, from the execrations that resounded the 
moment the fact was announced, J felt pretty certain their condition must be 

most pitiable. My old acquaintance of Toulon was both a brave and a generoue 
man, and he rebuked the soldiers for their brutality ; but there was very little 
subordination or discipline there, and his remonstrances were disregarded. ‘The 
Midshipman was called in, and a more deplorable-looking object, or one more 
calculated to awaken human sympathy, I had seldom seen. He was nearly 
naked, having nothing on but a dirty rag of a shirt and a pair of old coarse blue 
trousers—he had neither hat, shoes, nor stockings, and his feet were bleeding 
through wounds caused by the sharp ice and stones on the road. The soldiers 
reviled him in the most cowardly and outrageous manner, whilst they uttered 
the bitterest imprecations against the English generally. ‘The young man, ap- 
parently about nineteen years of age, appealed to the Captain for protection— 
declared that both he and his men were starving, and claimed to be treated as 
a prisoner of war; and, though almost crushed by the weight of calamity, he 
did this with becoming spirit, and with a fair knowledge of the language. One 
of the sub-officers, exasperated at his boldness, drew his sword, and struck him 
with it, but the next instant the sword was wrested from his hand by the Mid 
shipman, who snapt it across his knee, and threw the fragments on the floor- 
‘ Poor youth,’ thought I, ‘ his fate is certainly sealed,’ and I was involuntarily 
moving towards him, when a burst of applause made the guard-house ring, and 
the words ‘ Brave garcon’ were uttered by almost every voice, whilst the ruf- 
fianly assailant, picking up the fragments of his sword, and after looking round 
him with a most malicious glare, slunk away, muttering threats through bis 











gnashing teeth. The daring and reckless act of the young Englishman not 
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only saved him from further insult, but the whole detachment were called in 
supplied with black bread and brandy. On being interrogated, it was ascer- 
tained that they belonged to a frigate cruizing off the mouth of the Garonne, 
and had been sent away ina prize, which was wrecked, during a gale of wind, 
near St. Jean de Monts ; from whence they had been marched to Nantes, and 
thence to Angers. They had saved nothing, and had been most cruelly 
used in their progress, especially at Nantes, to which place the captured vessel 
belonged. 

“ My passport and replies to interrogatories were deemed satisfactory, and a 
Corporal was directed to accompany me to the hotel, to make assurance doubly 
sure. I now spoke to the Captain in favour of my unfortunate countrymen, but 
I did so cautiously, and offered, with his permission, to supply them with a com- 
fortable supper, if he would allow it to be brought from the hotel, and I threw 
down a couple of gold pieces for the guard ; but they positively refused it till I 
assured them it had no connexion with the prisoners, whose nation I abhorred, 
but was solely as a token of regard to themselves. This had the desired effect, 
the Captain complied with my request, and I enjoyed the satisfaction of return- 
ing to the guard-house with a wholesome and substantial repast. An inner 
apartment was prepared for them, and the very men who had been so virulent 
against the Midshipman now sat down with them, and, though they would not 
share their meal, they joined in libations, whilst, with the usual recklessness of 
the old man-of-war’s men, the sailors, in the indulgence they were allowed, 
forgot all their troubles, and laughed and joked over their grog as if they had 
been in their comfortable mess-berth on board the frigate. They had a good 
fire, and clean straw was spread for them to lie upon. I contrived to slip some 
money into the hand of the Midshipman, whose grateful look I shall never for- 
get, and [ left them to seek repose; though one of the poor fellows, in the 
gladness of his heart, was near getting himself into trouble, by proposing they 


should wind up their jollification with ‘ Rule Britannia.’ Now, but for the act | 


of their young officer, (who afterwards rose to eminence in the Service,) the 
chances are that the unfortunate seamen would have been thrust into a dreary 
dungeon, without a morsel of food. I kept my own counsel, and did not men- 
tion the occurrence even to the wine-merchant. 

“The next day we proceeded on our journey—the road was hard from the 
frost, the atmosphere tolerably clear, and we cuuld distinctly trace the extensive 
devastations that civil war had caused—trees cut down—hedges rooted up— 
ditches filled in—banks levelled, and chateaus and houses in ruins. It was on 
the second day from this, in the afternoon, that we drew near to Nantes. A 
thick vapour hung over the earth—there was no wind, and the sun, descending 
to the western horizon, was of the colour of blood—the eye could gaze steadi- 
ly at it without blinking. My companion related to me many melancholy inci- 
dents that he had witnessed, and pointed out the spots, as we passed along, 
where they occurred. Dead bodies were still being continually thrown up on 
the banks of the river, where so many thousands had perished, amongst, whom 
were not less than two thousand children. Human nature shudders at such 
atrocity. The Noyades were described to me as of the most horrible descrip- 
tion—almost every night the air was filled with the piercing shrieks of the 
wretched victims, who were frequently dragged from their beds to be plunged 
into eternity. In one night not less than four hundred young children, some of 
them mere infants who could scarcely walk, were sunk in the Loire; and yet 
the wretch Carrier, the Commissioner who ordered these horrible murders, pro- 


fessed himself to be a friend to humanity. From what I could learn there was | 


but a small force in Nantes at the time, and even the soldiers grew averse to 
these sanguinary proceedings ; but, though no one could tell who would be the 
next victim, for an expression of grief—a tear—was sufficient to consign indivi- 
duals to death—though men saw their wives and tender offspring torn from 
their houses, and, what was still more calculated to excite resistance, their 
wives and daughters ravished before their eves, as a prelude to destruction— 


yet they possessed neither energy nor spirit sufficient to rise and redress their | 


wrongs, or sacrifice their lives. I had an opportunity, during my stay at Nan- 
tes, to see one of the boats in which the dreadful drownings, or ‘noyades,’ as 
they were termed, were perpetrated. It wasa long flat-bottomed barge, some- 
thing resembling the English canal-boats, and, I believe, had been previously 


used to bring cargoes from the larger craft lying at Paimbceuf, in the mouth of | 
the Loire, whose draught of water would not allow of their coming higher np | 


the river. Round the gunwales were a succession of ring-bolts to lash the vic- 
tims to, and in a sort of well in amidships, something resembling a fisherman’s 
well, was a hatch or trap-door, opening upwards. This was kept closed till they 
attained the middle of the stream, and then the bolt which held it was with- 
drawn by means of a piece of cord, the water rushed in, the murderers were 
taken off by a small boat, and the unhappy sufferers left to perish. Another 
kind, I was informed—for I did not see 1t—was a decked vessel of a similar 
construction, but having two traps, like ports, one out on each side, below 


water-mark, so as to be hauled up when required. ‘The victims were forced in | 


under the deck, sometimes lying at full length upon each other, and crammed 


together in an almost solid mass—at others their limbs suffered to be at liberty, | 
but the hatches covered over them to prevent escape or resistance. ‘The ports | 


were raised when at a sufficient distance from the shore, and the vessel sunk 
with her living freight. There were, besides these, two or three smaller boats, 
for the private murder of those who had become personally obnoxious to the 
Commissioner and his infernal executioners ; and many a beautiful young girl— 
many a lovely female—after satisfying the brutal lusts of these monsters, was 


consigned to a watery grave. Amongst the most touching and affecting inci- | 


dents which I gathered from my friend were the following, which made too deep 
an impression upon my mind to be eflaced*. 


**T did not !earn the whole of these particulars at one time, but much was | 


communicated to me previous to our reaching Nantes, and it may be supposed 
that my feelings were much excited on entering this ancient place, where, with- 
in only a few months before, not less than ten thousand individuals had been 
murdered ; and I could not help fancying, in the gloom that hung darkly over 
the town and river, that the spirits of the murdered might yet be hovering till 
vengeance on the tyrants should appease their manes. As we passed through 
the streets he pointed out many houses utterly deserted, from which whole fa- 
mili¢s had been swept away at one stroke, and several places where he himself 
had seen the moveable guillotine stop in froat of a dwelling, and the inmates, 
without any form of accusation or trial, brought out and decapitated. Some- 
times this instrnment of death would remain for a day or two in the same spot, 
and then the kennel in the middle of the street ran with human gore ; and he 
mentioned one instance in which, being out after nightfall, and having to pass 
one of these sacrificial places, near his own residence, from which the guillotine 
had, however, been removed, he found, on his return home, that every footmark 
on the floor was traced in blood, from having incautiously crossed over the scene 
of indiscriminate slaughter. 





* As there is not sufficient space to insert these interesting but mournful details in 
the present Number, I have preferred deferring them, so that they may come in a col- 
lective form.—'‘ The Naval Officer.” 








ZANONL., 
Zanoni. By the author of ‘‘ Night and Morning,” “ Rienzi,” &c. 

& Otley. 

Sir Edward Lytton Bulwer is, indisputably,the first of modern novelists, and 
as indisputably is he the most mawkish and tedious of modern philosophers— 
perhaps the name is an angmaly—modern philosophers—we have none ; well, 
then, he is the most weak and tedious of modern philosopherlings. Not but 
that we can predict a high popularity for ‘‘ Zanoni”—modern enthusiasm al- 
ways relishes that best which it can least understand; and the Rosicrucian and 
fleur-de-rose poesy of “ Zanoni”’ will be precisely the more eagerly relished be- 
cause it is the more difficult to make head or tailof. In one respect, the Baro- 
net has been supremely happy—the choice of the quotation which he has pre- 
fixed to hig work. Manya reader will lay it down, and say with Le Comte de 
Gabalis, ‘1 can make neither head nor tail on’t,” although this very fact will 
be an additional reason for their swearing that it is the most philosophical, pas- 
sionate, and splendid romance which has for years appeared. The Bible does 
not wed well with the theories of the latter Platonists, and the hybrid which has 
been begotten by such conjunction, and fostered under the care of one who is 
an evident dabbler in masonry, is a meretricious child, of which we would ra- 
ther not say what we think, for fear the gentle-judging world set us down as 
censors more than critics of allegories enveloped in so much splendour of dic- 
tion, and treated with so much fervour of style and luxuriancy of feeling. We 
freely say that we see no thinking class which the philosophy of ‘* Zanoni” can 
please. The Christian will be displeased at its freedom, the freethinker will 
scorn its faith, and the man of common sense will naturally ask the question— 
to what use is the allegorical mysticism of such a dream to be turned, if it is 
meant for the discourse of the philosopher ! or if not—to what purpose have 
whole pages been written which would do, with a little adaptation, equally well 
for the pulpit of the divine or the page of the infidel! There is a vagrancy of 
imagination also evident in the pages of ‘ Zanoni,” which denrives them of that 
earnest and simple power passion almost ever possesses. Here we stumble on 
a scrap of Greek philosophy, treated with luxuriancy and power, followed by 
a syllogism of the schools, toned into the same free warmth of style—then up- 
on a text of faith and love from scripture, wrought up into an amiable fellow- 
ship with them—and again, on a dark, half-doubting thought from the Encyclo- 
pedists, painted and bedizencd into a fictitious loveliness, which prevents its 
discrepancy of character with the preceding snatches of philosophic dreami- 
ness becoming unpleasantly obtrusive to the reader. Joseph’s coat of many 
colours presented not one half of the patched and various glare of discordant 
but brilliant hues, this tale would of discordant but strong thoughts, were it not 


Saunders 





light had breathed beauty of exterior over deformity of soul, the sense almost 
reads as a revelation from a god, what the intellect condemns as the abortive 
and impotent theory of a man. 

The allegorical design may be shortly and succinctly given. In the two 


Chaldeans, Art and Science are typified—in the one, is Joy and Action, liable 


tasy or Passion. In the spiritual agency of the invisible world, a type of much 
that passes in the Actual is indicated. The ‘‘ Dweller on the Threshold—the 
nameless Fer,” it is, that stands first and darkest in the path of our Ambition, 
of whatever class it be—the Fear, to be conquered only by the Fearlessness— 
the Horror, to be vanquished only by the Fortitude of man’s sterner Resolu- 
tion. Beyond the threshold, the vestibules, and the chambers of the temple, 
places where earthy longings and earthy desires halt, conquered and enslaved 
by themselves in various stages of their probation—in the very adyta of the 
temple stands the Adon-Ai, the son of the Star and the Sunbeam—the Child 
of Glory—the Eternal Presence of Consummated Peace—the Living Know- 


ledge. 

Here we end with the philosophy, and commence a more agreeable task—the 
analysis of the fiction. 

It belongs to the same class as Maturin’s Melmoth, Godwin’s St. Leon, and 
Byron’s Manfred. It possesses less furor of fancy than the first, less consis- 
tency of philosophy than the second, infinitely less grandeur and sternness than 
the third; but has more of loving, fond, gentle humanity than all of them put 
together. We select a quotation to justify our last observation, and wil! then 
give an abstract of the tale. 

“‘ And was Zanoni indeed about to quit Naples? Should she see him no 
more? Qh, fool, to think that there was grief in any other thought! The Past, 
| that was gone!—The Future! there was no future to her—Zanoni absent ! 
But this was the night of the third day on which Zanoni had told her that, come 
| what might, he would visit her again. It was, then, if she might believe him, 
| some appuinted crisis in her fate ; and how should she tell him of Glyndon’s 
hateful words’ The pure and the proud mind can never confide its wrongs to 
another, only its triumphs and its happiness. But at that late hour would Za- 
noui visit her—could she receive him! Midnight was at hand. Still in unde- 
fined suspense, in intense anxiety, she lingered in the room. The quarter be- 
fore midnight sounded dull and distant. All was still, and she was about to 
pass to hersleeping room, when she heard the hoofs of a horse at full speed ; 
the sound ceased ; there was a knock at the door. Her heart beat violently ; 
but fear gave way to another sentiment when she heard a voice, too well-known, 
callingon her name. She paused, and then with the fearlessness of innocence, 
descended and unbarred the door. 

“Zanoni entered with a light and hasty step. His horseman’s cluak fitted 
tightly to his noble form; and his broad hat threw a gloomy shade over his 
commanding features. 

“The girl followed him into the room she had just left, trembling and blush- 
| ing deeply, and stood before him with the lamp she held shining upward on het 
| cheek, and the long hair that fell like a shower of light over the half clad shoul- 
| ders and heaving bust. 
| 








“* Viola,’ said Zanoni, in a voice that spoke deep emotion, ‘I am by thy 
side once more to save thee. Not a moment is to be lost. Thou must fly with 
me, or remain the victim ofthe Prince di—-—. I would have made the charge 
I now undertake another’s ; thou knowest I would—thou knowest it !—but he 
is not worthy of thee, the cold Englishman! I throw myself at thy feet ; have 
trust in me, and fly.’ 

“‘He grasped her hand passionately as he dropped on his knee, and looked up 
into her face with his bright beseeching eyes.” 

““* Fly with thee !’ said Viola, scarce believing her senses. 

“*With me. Name, fame, honour—all will be sacrificed if thou dost not.’ 

“* Then—then,’ said the wild girl, faulteringly, and turning aside her face ; 
‘then I am not indifferent tothee? Thou wouldest not give me to another ?’ 

“* Zanoni was silent ; but his breast heaved, his cheeks flushed, his eyes dart- 
ed dark and impassioned fire.” 

“« Speak!’ exclaimed Viola, in jealous suspicion of his silence 

“ «Indifferent tome! No; but I dare not yet say that I love thee.’ 

“*Then what matters my fate ?’ said Viola, turning pale, and shrinking from 
his side; ‘leave me—I fear no danger. My life, and therefore my honour, is 
in mine own hands.’ 

“*Be not so mad,’ said Zanoni. ‘Hark! do you hear the neigh of my 
steed !—it is an alarum that warns us of the approaching peril. Haste, or you 
are lost !’ 

‘“** Why dost thou care for me?’ said the girl, bitterly. ‘Thou hast read my 
heart ; thou knowest that thou art become the lord of my destiny. But to be 
bound beneath the weight of a cold obligation ; to be the beggar on the eyes of 
Indifference ; to throw myself on one who loves me not ; that were indeed the 
vilest sin of my sex. Ah, Zanoni, rather let me die !’ ” 

Viola is, it were needless to say, the heroine—a truly sweet and gentle crea- 
tion—human, but in no instance common-place. Zanoni is the hero—a man 
| who has mastered the keys of that mystic Cabala which belonged only to the 
nightier and older brotherhoods which prufessed what the vulgar consider ma- 
gic. Unlike his friend and tutor, Mejnour, he has reached the goal of powerin 
his youth, and has thereby prolonged humanity and freshness in him. Super- 
naturally beautiful and wise, he can yet feel, love, and adore with the fervour of 
the boy, still alive to the impression of the sense—and the endurance of the 
man hardened by centuries of thought and strengthening intellect. The girl 
is the daughter of a musician; one of those wild children of genius that have 
lived in the marvellous power of their fancy, unknown and unhonoured. Viola 
is destined for the stage—her debut is expected ; it must be in an opera of her 
father’s—the boon is refused. She renounces the prospect of success, and 
throws up the engagement she had formed. Sooner than lose her, her protector 
and the manager of San Carlo made the concession, and on the night of her 
triumph the father hails the triumph of his second child—his long neglected 
and long unknown opera. On that night is Viola’s destiny sealed. She has 
looked on her living fate—she has drunken of the inexplicable and mysterious 
beauty which floats around the Chaldean, and the link is forged between her 
existence and Zanoni’s, which time and years can never break. From that 
hour when his eye met hers, and he led the applause, the memory of him be- 
comes the food of her soul, and the promise he gives to see her again, is ever 
present. 

Clarence Glyndon loves her too, and the English artist is no common man ; 
infirm, but enthusiastic, he wants the courage to be great, whilst he possesses 
too much genius to be weak. He fears the world too much, to wed her; he 
loves too much, to ask in other tones than those of love for a return of passion. 
Not so with the Italian Prince di , who resolves to seize her by open force ; 
in this he is foiled by Zanoni, who has again returned to Naples ; and who, in 
the self-sacrificing spirit of a man trained by conquest over passion to control 
himself, bids Glyndon wed Viola, though he himself loves her. Glyndon pre- 
fers to claim of Zanoni the right possessed by the descendant of an old alche- 
mist to be instructed in those studies the seer half owns to have indulged in. 
In mixed contempt and sorrow Zanoni grants his boon. But his art tells him 
Viola is in danger, and that her safety must lie with Glyndon or himself; the 
rash artist has determined to commence the task of initiation, and renounce 
his love to comply with the terms required. One course alone remains—Zanoni 
takes it; the scene we have quoted above occurs, and terminates in the Nea- 
politan prince’s seizure of Viola. But when the man of the world entered the 
lists with the seer, he calculated not his rival; once before he had staked the 
love of Viola on the dice with him, and lost ; and had invoked the vengeance 
of the sword upon himself, if he broke the honour plighted on the unsuccessful 
cast. Mejnour has been the tutor of one of his ancestors, he comes to warn 
him. It is useless. ‘The doomed man is obdurate. A banquet and poison are 
prepared for Zanoni; he drinks, but the draught is harmless ; yet the death is 
at work, and ere night closes, the sword has stricken the prince in a drunken 
brawl. 

Viola is freed, and weds Zanoni; a child blesses the wedded lovers. But 
with love, earth masters Zanoni; the familiar, who has so often been his com- 
panion, seldom visits him, and his power decreases. ‘The plague seizeg on his 
wife—the leech is impotent—the loved, the cherished one must die. 

“ Ho—ho, Zanoni! man of mystery and might, who hast walked amidst the 
passions of the world, with no changes on thy brow, art thou tossed at last up- 
on the billows of tempestuous fear !—Does thy spirit reel to and fro '—knowest 
thou at last the strength and the majesty of Death ?” 

In vain he calls on Adon-Aiin horror ; Glory spurns the trembler ; fear has 
no power; and in place of the Sor of the Star comes the “ Dweller on the 
Threshold.” His humanity conquers his pride of wisdom; in agony he 
yields his discrowned spirit to its prostration, and the secret power is gi- 
ven him by the horrid shape, which is to redeem wife and child from the 
grave. 

Meanwhile, Glyndon has failed ; he has attained the knowledge of the Fear, 
but has been rejected by the tutor to whom Zanoni committed him—the calm 
sage of science, Mejnour. He discovers Viola in the absence of her husband, 
who has commenced the endeavour tc initiate her, that she may share his own 
eternal youth. He tells her dark tales; portrays ‘the chimera that guards the 
threshold” to her; breathes doubt, fear, dread, in her. The mother’s love 
wrestles with the wife’s—for her child she dreads what she would have dared 
herself. In an evil hour she enters the study of Zanoni, bathes her temples 





to Grief and Failure ; in the other, Contemplation and Quietude, without Ecs- | rence Glyndon, so is Zanoni. 





wrenched the one secret, which is to him as a living hell. _ Destiny has mareh- 
ed on—Zanoni, Viola, Clarence Glyndon, are alike wretched. 

_ We are now in Paris. The axe of the guillotine rings, and the victim falls— 
river of blood bathe the throne of that reign of terror, in which Robespierre 
was slaughter’s arch-priest, with their purple flood. Viola is there, so is Cla- 

ndor i. Days pass, and the last act opens in the dun- 
eon. Viola is about todie on the red guillotine, where the innocent so oftem 
ell. Zanoni has discovered Glyndon,and saved him from arrest ; the seer and the 
pypil have met; Zanoni hears of his wife, and takes off the curse from his pu- 
pil. The wheel of fate moves rapidly, the plot is formed, Robespierre is to die 
on the 10th Thermidor, a day before his victims go to the scaffold. Although 
danger edges the axe for the tyrant, he changes the day—on the tenth they too 
die ; the Chaldean again calls on Adon-Ai ; the Horror only answers to his in- 
vocation, but the love which made him weak before, makes him fearless now ; 
he triumphs over the Fear which would have triumphed over him ; wrings from 
it the knowledge that his death can save his wife; and as the baffled spectre 
flies, the Son of the Star stands again before him. The determination is form- 
ed. Zanoni, the ever young, the all-beautiful, the wealthy and the powerful, is 
to die—as if his death could save the wife of his bosom! In sleep she has 
looked on the gory scaffold. and seen him approach it. 

** On to the vére du Tréne. It frowns dark in the air—the giant instru- 
ment of murder! One after one, to the glaive;—another, and another, and 
another! Mercy! O mercy! Isthe bridge between the sun and the shades so 
brief !—brief asa sigh? There, there—his turn has come. ‘Die not yet! 
leave me not behind! Hear me—hear me!’ shrieked the inspired sleeper. 
‘ What! and thou smilest still!’ They smiled—those pale li with 
the smile, the place of doom, the headsman, the horror vanished! With that 
smile, all space seemed suffused in eternal sunshine. Up from the earth he rose 
—he hovered over her—a thing not of matter—an rpg of joy and light! Be- 
hind, Heaven opened, deep after deep; and the Hosts of Geauty were seen, 
rank upon rank, afar ; and ‘ Welcome,’ in a myriad melodies, broke from your 
choral multitude, ye People of the Skies—‘ Welcome! O purified by sacri- 
fice, and immortal only through the grave—this it is to die.’ And radiant 
amidst the radiant, the Imace stretched forth its arms, and murmured to the 
sleeper : ‘Companion of Eternity !—this it is to die !’” 

* * * * 

“**Ho! wherefore do they make us signs from the house-tops! Where- 
fore gather the crowds through the streets! Why sounds the bell? Why 
shrieks the tocsin! Hark tothe guns!—the armed clash! Fellow captives, is 
there hope for us at last?” 

“«So gasp out the prisoners, each to each. Day wanes—evening closes; still 
they presstheir white faces to the bars ; and still, from window, and from house- 
top, they see the smiles of friends—the waves of signals ! 

“ ‘Hurrah !’ at last—‘ Hurrah! Robespierre is fallen! The reign of terror 
isno more! God hath permitted us to live !’ 

“* «Yes, cast thine eyes into the hall, where the tyrant and his conclave hark- 
ened to the roar without !—Fulfilling the prophecy of Dumas, Henriot, drunk 
with blood and alcohol, reels within, and cate his gory sabre on the floor. 
‘ All is lost !’ 

** « Wretch ! thy cowardice has destroyed us?’ yelled the fierce Coffinhal, as 
he hurled the coward from the window. 

“Calm as despair stands the stern St. Just; the palsied Couthon crawls, 

grovelling, beneath the table ; a shot—an explosion! Robespierre would des- 
troy himself! The trembling hand has mangled, and failed to kill! The 
clock of the Hotel de Ville strikes the third hour. Through the battered door 
—along the gloomy passages, into the Death-hall, burst the crowd. Mangled, 
livid, blood-stained, speechless, but no unconscious, sits haughty yet, in his 
seat erect, the Master-Murderer! Around him they thronged—they hoot— 
they execrate ! their faces gleaming in the tossing torches! He, and not the 
starry Magian, the real Sorcerer! And round his last hours gather the Fieads 
he raised! 
** They drag him forth! Open thy gates, inexorable prisoner! The Con- 
ciergerie receives its prey! Never a word again on earth spoke Maximilien 
Robespierre! Peur forth thy thousands, and tens of thousands, emancipated 
Paris! Tothe Place dela Revolution, rolls the tumbril of the King of Ter- 
ror,—St. Just, Dumas, Couthon,—his companions to the grave! A woman— 
a childless woman; with hoary hair, springs to his side—*'Thy death makes 
me drunk with joy!’ He opened his bloodshot eyes—‘ Descend to hell, with 
the curses of wives and mothers!’ 

“The headsmen wrench the rag from the shattered jaw! A shriek—and 
the crowd laugh; and the axe descends, amidst the shout of the countless 
thousands! And blackness rushes on thy soul, Maximilien Robespierre! So 
ended the Reign of ‘Terror. 

* * *- 7 

“Daylight in the prison. Fromcell to cell they hurry with the news ; crowd u 
on crowd—the joyous captives mingled with the very gaolers,who, for fear,would 
fain seem joyous too—they stream through the dens and alleys of the grin 
house they will shortly leave. ‘They burst into a cell, forgotten since the pre- 
vious merning. They found there a young female, sitting upon her wretched 
bed ; her arms crossed upon her bosom, her face raised upward; the eyes un- 
closed, and a smile, of more than serenity,—of bliss upon her lips. Even in 
the riot of their joy, they drew back in astonishment and awe. Never had 
they seen life so beautiful ; and as they crept nearer, and with noiseless feet, 
they saw that the lips breathed not, that the repose was of marble, that the 
beauty and the ecstacy were of death. They gathered round in silence ; and, 
lo, at her feet there was a young infant, who, wakened by their tread, looked 
at them steadfastly, and with its rosy fingers played with its dead mother’s robe. 
An we there in the dungeon vault ! 

““* Poor one!’ said a female (herself a parent),—‘ and they say the father 
fell yesterday ; and now, the mother! Alone in the world, what can be its 
fate t’ 

“The infant smiled fearlessly on the crowd, as the woman spoke thus. And 
the old Priest, who stood amongst them, said, gently, ‘Woman; see! the or- 
phan smiles! Tue FaTHer.ess aRE THE CARE oF Gop!’ ” 

Such is the story, spirit-stirring, poetic, dramatically vigorous and splendid, 
encumbered with a pmlosophy which leaves it but a romance still, and an ad- 
captandum learning, savouring more of the charlatan than the man of genius. 
None but Bulwer could have written so fine a tale, and none but Bulwer 
would have interspersed its fervour and its beauty with so much of philosophic 
moonshine, and plastered its symmetry of conception with so much of Plato- 
nic tinsel. 


HANWELL LUNATIC ASYLUM. 


The Fifty-ninth Report of the Visiting Justices of the Lunatic Asylum of 
Hanwell. The ‘Resident Physician's Report, and the Reportof the Chap-g 
lain, 1841. 

The Hanwell Lunatic Asylum has been the theatre of an experiment which 
will not improbably produce an entire change in the treatment of insanity. 

The Report before us gives the results of a total abandonment of all person- 
al restraints, except by occasional seclusion, in the treatment of above 900 lu- 
natics of every degree and character of disease. Chastisement and coercion, 
till within the last few years the habitual mode of treating the insane, exist 
no longer in the largest lunatic asylum in the empire :—one moreover where 
the class of patients being exclusively from the poorer orders of society, bodi- 
ly restraints might be deemed most of all requisite, and mental or moral influ- 
ences the least hopeful. Nevertheless, sleeves, coercive chairs, leg-locks and 
straitwaistcoats have been superseded for above two years, by the » appliances 
of skill and kindness. 

Hanwell is neither the only nor the first experiment of the disuse of re- 
straints, but it has there been made in the most unqualified manner and on the 
largest scale : and as the new system has been the subject of much contro- 
versy, the results of another year’s experience are of great interest. 

The Visiting Justices, ma brief preliminary Report, very ably drawn up, 
state that the question whether the non-coercive system had been too rashly 
pursued, underwent prolonged discussion before the Court, at the Michaelmas 
Quarter Sessions of last year, when it was resolved to defer decision until the 
Court should have the benefit of the more lengthened experience and matured 
judgment of the Visiting Justices. Danger, both to the insane and to thew 
attendants, appears to have been the objection mainly raised to the new sys- 
tem. The decision of the Visiting Justices is now given in the following 
words :— 

‘ But do the means which are now adopted at Hanwell offer an equal securi- 
ty against the dangers to which every institution, and especially every large in- 
stitution for the insane is liable? Are they sufficient to guard, not with abso- 
lute certainty, but with reasonable hope, against danger, equal at least to the 
mode of management for which it has been substituted! The Visiting Justices 
beg to answer distinctly in the affirmative : and to state, as the result of their 
experience, that notwithstanding the many obstacles with which the non-re- 
straint system has had to struggle, notwithstanding the difficulties which have 
unavoidably attended the transition from one system to another, notwathstand- 
ing all these, and even more than these obstacles by which the means 
have been materially weakened that were relied on for complete success, that 








with the elixir of life; looks in vision on things beyond nature, and the next 
day Tears and Misery write a passionate farewell—she flies. But ere Glyndon 
discovers Viola, he is an altered man. Months have rolled by in the interval ; 
success in speculation—a sister's love—the genius of the poet and the painter 








that the pen of the enchanter has been used over all. And as if an angel a 


yield him no pleasure now; restless, wild, and fierce; from nature he has 


success has fully equalled their hopes, and has presented advantages, which in 
their opinion more than compensate the imperfections to which every bwman 
contrivance is liable.” 

In reply to the imputation that under the guise of humanity, there is more 
actual cruelty in the Hanwell system, than m restraints which exasperate the 
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mind and torture the body, they state, that by the failure of their system can 
such an imputation alone be justified. 

“Tt has not failed, but has succeeded ; and the Visiting Justices have per- 
haps one of the best proofs of its success in the testimonies of the patients 
themselves, when they are restored to health, and are fully alive to the com- 
forts and advantages which they have enjoyed under it. The committee are 
accustomed, on their appearing before them, to receive their discharge, to exa- 
mine them as to the degree of consciousness they possessed during their 
malady, and it has been found that their consciousness, and their recollection 
of what had passed, were much more distinct and perfect than might be supe 
posed. In answer to inquiries as to whether they were satisfied with their treat- 
ment ; and whether they had anything to complain of, they have uniformly, 
with but one exception, where a female complained of having been once 
struck on the face by a nurse, expressed themselves perfectly satisfied with the 
kindness and attention they had received, and in some instances in such feel- 
ing terms as to convince the Visiting Justices that kind treatment is not lost 
upon the insane, but is distinctly and gratefully recollected when they are re- 
stored to reason.” 

The Report abounds with a variety of instructions as to the detail of ma- 
nagement ; many of which appear essential to its success : such as the perfect 
unanimity of the officers and attendants as respects the plan itself ;—a point 
but recently achieved at Hanwell. The attendants moreover must be powerful 

in body and kind in disposition. and of great forbearance of temper ; they must, 
therefore, be a more highly paid class than are ordinarily found in lunatic asy- 
lums, and they must also be more numerous, viz. one to every eighteen pa- 
tients. The beautiful grounds for recreations and gardening, and the industrial 
occupations for those who are sufficiently recovered to pursue them, form 
important elements of the system. In fact, no resource 1s neglected of which 
the effect is to calm the feelings, to remove excitement, to appease passion, to 
divert the mind from the topics of its disease, and as the ground-work of all 
moral remedies, to improve and establish bodily health and strength. The at- 
tention to cleanliness is extreme ; nor can a stronger evidence of this be given 
than the fact that thirty thousand gallons of water are required for the daily 
use of the establishment. Scrupulous cleanliness in every possible respect is 
among the most rigidly enforced rules ; and a variety of means compatible with 
the perfect freedom of the patient, both at night and by day, are adopted, the 
simplicity and general success of which leave little to be desired. 

e Resident Physician’s Report enters into further detail, and it constitutes 
one of the best comparative accounts of the old and new systems we have yet 
seen. As respects the old mode of treatment, it is difficult to rise from the pe- 
rusal of the Report, without a strong conviction that coercive appliances are in- 
efficient as a means of preventing accidents ; whilst their irritating effects on the 
violent, the alarm they occasion to timid, and their tendency to debase those to 
whom they are applied, creating incurable habits of uncleanliness, are evils 
from which the use of restraints have been found inseparable. One of the 
strongest objections to instrumental restraints appears to be the liability of the 
attendants to abuse the use of them. 

On this point, Dr. Conolly says— 

“« As at that time no reports were ever made, or records kept, by the attend- 
ants of the patients in restraint ; whilst closets full of instruments of restraint 
were at their command—it was impossible for the resident physician ever to 
know, by night or by day, how many of the patients whom it was his duty to 
protect, were in actual bondage. It was curiously indicative of the perversion 
of feeling engendered by long familiarity with restraint, that there was no part 
of the asylum in which they were more freely employed than in the female in- 
firmary.” 

“ A young woman, (E.D.), in a state of chronie dementia, following attacks 
of mania which had occurred six or seven years previously, was found on the 
resident physician’s first visit to the wards afier this appointment, fastened in 
her bed by a strap round her neck, by a strap round her waist, and by straps to 
her feet. She also had on the sleeves, which enveloped her hands in hard lea- 
ther cases, and her hands were also fastened by short straps connected with the 
strap round her waist. She was extremely feeble and emaciated ; her skin 
was ina very irritable state. She could not get out of bed, or raise herself up, 
or turn, or lift her handto her mouth. In this state she had been kept for some 
weeks. No cause was assigned, except that she was troublesome—that she 
would undress herself—that she was always in mischief. Day by day, with all 
the caution assumed to be necessary, one after another of her galling restraints 
was removed. For a short time she proved to be mischievous and troublesome 
in her powerless way. She delighted in taking off the clothes from her irrita- 
ble skin, and she preferred standing up to lying down upon the irritating straw 
of herbed. She one day broke a pane of glass (being still locked up in her 
room), and squeezed part of her superfluous wardrobe through it. This habit 
was discontinued when she was permitted to come into the gallery ; but, as she 
was fond of taking any unappropriated bread, tea, or beer that she found in the 





barren of information is to be excused by the shortness of the chaplain’s experi- 


To the Physician’s Report succeeds one from the Chaplain. That it is nearly 
ence, he having been appointed to the office within the last few months. If, 
however, he has had no time to cull fruits,he has had sufficient at least to become 
abundantly impressed with the difficulties of his task, to which he refers no less 
than six times in as many pages. The facts stated are, that “the far greater 
number of the patients appear to him to have fallen victims to the disease whilst 
uninstructed in the truths of revelation, or at least uninfluenced by them.’’ The 
Church Service shortened to an hour’s duration is used on Sunday morning, and 
a sermon is preachedfin the afternoon. ‘The path of the religious teacher of 
the insane, (the chaplain thinks,) must lie in the mean, between excitement 
and irritation.” We should be disposed to think that it ought to avoid both, 
and that unless the teacher be able to convey, and the patient to receive conso- 
lation and soothing influences from religion, there must either be incapacity in 
the one or unfitness in the other. “That a degree of exeitement is unavoida- 
ble in every case,” is an assertion which, if correct in the true meaning of the 
terms used, would prove the insane of all grades and descriptions to be incapable 
of receiving the calming and quiet influences of religion ; a conclusion too pain- 
ful to be accepted, and unquestionably too broad for credence, on the authority 
of so brief an experience as that of the chaplain of the Hanwell Lunatic 
Asylum. 
The doctrine that “ excitement may, if judiciously directed, be beneficial in 
its effects,” is one which, applied to lunatics, requires much explanation ; for it 
certainly appears irreconcileable with the system of soothing and calming, 
which is the rule of the establishment in every other respect. The rule not to ex- 
cite, is certainly one of which the violation can alone be vindicated by lengthen- 
ed experience, or the soundest and strongest reasons. In the absence of either, 
the chaplain says—‘‘ This course [of judicious excitement] always intricate 
when the mind is sane, becomes doubly difficult when its faculties are in de- 
rangement, It is your chaplain’s anxious endeavour to discover and scrupu- 
lously to follow it.” 
We frankly confess that it is with the greatest satisfaction we learn that a 
course,—doubly more difficult than one which is always intricate,—will not be 
followed until the chaplain has discovered it. In the interim, we would venture 
to suggest the strictest adherence on his part to such instruction as he finds 
soothes and quiets the mind of his flock, and which shall be wholly divested of 
the undiscovered benefits of excitement. He surely needs not to be reminded 
that the pure precepts and principles of the Gospel afford abundance of consola- 
tion and peace applicable to minds deseased as well as sane. He has under- 
taken an office of unlimited responsibility, and hitherto unfathomed interest and 
scope. It strikes us forcibly that his course must be one of investigation, rather 
than of experiment. It is not as though his trust were one of which the charac- 
ter and most fitting mode of discharging it were known and established. The 
system of treating lunatics otherwise than as brutes, is of present origin; the 
substitution of moral and mental remedy for the instruments of mere physical 
coercion, are of to-day. The mental physician has even newer ground to tread 
than the bodily one. The one has changed his mode of treatment ; the office 
of the other is now called into being. ‘The records of cure by chains and fet- 
ters, afford no clue to the administration of spiritual appliances. In a wérk so 
novel and a path as yet so little trodden, it seems that a thorough comprehen- 
sion of the disease is primarily essential to the choice of the mode of cure. To 
probe the phenomena of lunacy, to trace the seat of the disease in the mind, to 
distinguish its peculiarities, classify its different descriptions and characters, to 
define their attributes, measure their comparative strength, and ascertain their 
degree of connexion with bodily infirmity, appear to us to be desiderata pre- 
liminary to the discovery or application ofthe spiritual and mental treatment of 
insanity. 
These then will be the legitimate duties of the chaplain. He is aided, 
not merely by the discretion and observation of the resident physician ; but by a 
variety of moral and physical statistics, in great measure demarcating the dis- 
tinctions, as far as they be historically traced, among the patients. ‘These may 
serve as aids to his own judgment in the pursuit of the more elaborate portion of 
his investigation. But in the daily and hourly offices of his ministry among the 
sorely afflicted minds of his flock, we apprehend that our Saviour has superseded 
the necessity of any discovery in the fields of excitement, by the simple invita- 
tion, ‘*Come unto me all ye that labour and are heavy laden, and I will give ye 
rest.” 

The statistics of the Hanwell Asylum are very interesting. The number of 
atients in September last was 918, of whom 387 were males, and 531 females. 
his large preponderance of females over males, has not existed during the 
whole period of the establishment of the asylum, viz. since May 1831; for the 
total number of male patients admitted has been 1109, and of female patients, 
1133, up to this time. From 1831 to 1833 inclusive, the number of females 
admitted considerably preponderated over the males ; but from 1834 to 1837, 
fewer females than males were admitted. For the last four years the admissions 











ward, the infirmary nurse, who had highly disapproved of all the proceedings in 
the patient’s favour, contented herself with the milder means of fastening a 
long strap to the waist-strap of the patient’s dress, and securing her by it to an 
iron bar, or a bench, or a heavy restraint-chair. This thraldom ‘being also for- 
bidden, the patient gradually became less troublesome, and being removed to 
another ward, slowly recovered strength, and even became fat ‘The poor girl 
had been a music-mistress, and in a few weeks after her restraints were taken 
off, she was led to the organ in the chapel by the matron, and induced to play. 
This patient is yet in the asylum, imbecile, and incapable of employment, but 
seldom mischievous or troublesome.” 

The extreme liability to abuse, which the restraint system labours under, 
arises from the saving of trouble which it offers to the attendant :— 

‘A prolonged maniacal attack is not unfrequently characterized by a contin- 
ual activity and a most ingenious disposition to mischief. When restraints were 
employed, these restless and troublesome patients were very frequent subjects 
of it. It prevented the necessity for the almost continual watching required, 
and which was too irksome to be borne by an attendant who could at once be 
relieved from his care by putting the patient’s hands in a leather muff, or lock- 
ing his ankles together. The inconvenience then ereated fell chiefly on the 
patient ; and many such patients were by degrees allowed to be either in con- 
stant or in very frequent restraint ; always greatly to their detriment, and some- 
times to their entire ruin. The patients now alluded to are seldom violent ; 
they are easily amused, and when amused are as playful as children: but they 
are irritable, and become uncertain in their temper under the annoyance of me- 
chanical restraints.” 

Cases in which extreme severity has been used in other asylums are of con- 
stant and, we regret to find, of recent occurrence. i 

“In the course of the year, several patients have been admitted in restraints, 
and many more marked with restraints imposed before admission. ‘The man- 
agement of all these cases has proved perfectly practicable without restraints.” 

Dr. Conolly states no stronger fact than the following, to prove how great a 
tendency habitual employment of restraint has to harden the feelings of the at- 
tendants, and blunt their humanity, of which, under other circumstances, they 
are by no means destitute :— 

“The resident physician cannot forget having more than once discovered that 
dying patients were not released from restraints. 
death their feet were strapped or chained to the bedstead, and an order to libe- 
rate them seemed to occasion surprise.” 


Even in the restlessness of 


have been as follows : 





1838 1839 1840 1841 Totat. 
POO osc nets saveics 120 lll 125 96 452 
0 ee 152 86 88 117 443 
Males and Females.... 274 197 213 213 895 


It thus appears, that the number of males and females admitted has not ma- 
terially differed, either during the last ten years, or during the last four years ; 
but the number of females remaining in the asylum exceeds the number of 
males by thirty-seven per cent. This results from the singular fact that more 
males than females have been relieved, cured, and have died. The numbers 
are as follows since the Asylum was opened : 


Relieved. Cured Died. 

PE Preps gees Ce ee 53 254 417 
Peas so Se SE i ete'etd 33 245 324 
86 499 739 


The disease appears to be of a less fatal, but of a more enduring character, 
in females than in males. Of those who have been above seven years in the 
asylum, 180 are female, and only 116 males. Of the fifty patients discharged 
cured last year, thirty-one were males, and nineteen only females. 

Of the forms of disease in the patients admitted during the last two years, 
the following is a summary : 


Males. Females. Total. 
(Ee ey ee eee 112 93 205 
Pee ee cet cc sae 47 75 
Hypochondriasis.............. 2 2 
IID we cecidcccbcdswe 35 26 61 
ee LOPES POPPE te 25 29 54 
SNE Se cas kv sens teas cee 13 7 2 
a ee re ee 3 9 
221 205 426 


Cases of mania are therefore twenty per cent. more frequent among men 
than women. Melancholia, on the contrary, prevails sixty-seven per cent. more 
in females than in males. 








The resource which is adopted at Hanwell in cases of extreme violence is 
that of seclusion. 

“But to secure the advantages of seclusion, it must be remembered, that 
the term is applied to the temporary eonfinement of a lunatic in his own bed- 
room ; sometimes with the light partially excluded, sometimes almost entirely ; 


that it must not be hastily resorted to; not carried into effect with anger, but 


steadily accomplished, when persuasion fails, by a sufficient number of attend- 
ants ; that it must not be accompanied with irritating expressions ; nor applied 
as a punishment ; nor unreasonably prolonged. ‘Thestate of the patient in se- 
clusion should be ascertained from time to time through the inspection-plate ; 
and any appearance of contrition should be met with kindness.” 


It seldom fails, it appears, ‘to tranquillize the patient in a short time, and is 


generally productive of immediate composure.” Jt is also obviously a far less 
exciting course to the others than that of the spectacle ofan infuriated patient 
running about the ward degraded and irritated by the muff or sleeves. The 
imposition of such restraints, moreover, was often accomplished only after a se- 
vere struggle,always severest when restraint was most required, and a revengeful 


poor was usually left in the patient’s mind, which does not ensue from se- 
clusion. 


In the controversy on the relative merits of the two systems, the Report, we 
think, judiciously, avoids entering, further than by the statement, that wher- 
ever the non-coercive system has been tried,as at Lincoln, Melton, Northampton, 


and Lancaster, “it is reported to be successful.” While in the cases of com- 


plicated difficulty, where restraint has been alleged to be indispensable, it does 


not appear that any trial of the other system has been ever made,—the impossi- 
bility of so treating them resting wholly on assumption 
Dr. Conolly rightly says, that he attributes the hostile feeling, where it 
g, 


exists against the soothing method, to a want of opportunity of seeing the ques- 
tioned system in actual Operation, and to a forgetfulness that whether the system 
be right or wrong, its professed object is to avoid unnecessary cruelty. We 


can only believe thatto a humane mind, the effect, where successful, of an 
abandonment of severity towards so pitiably helpless a being as a lunatic, must 
wake a man an enthusiast in its favour, nor do we anywise wonder at the Doc- 
tor’s somewhat impassioned testimony to its merits. | 


The statistical tables, to which we shall presently refer, are of great value, 


and they are compiled with apparent care and skill. 


In the Retreat at York* the preponderance of females admitted is about five 
| to four in proportion to males, but the duration of disease is greatest amongst 
| males, and the probabilities of recovery are the greatest amongst females. 
Mania equally exists in both sexes. Melancholia is 10 per cent. more frequent 
| in females : and Dementia, as at Hanwell, twice as frequent in males as in the 
op sex. The Retreat is inhabited chiefly by persons in the middle classes of 
ife. 

We now approach one of the most interesting of the many branches of the 
subject, namely, the causes of disease. At Hanwell, out of 201 males and 171 
females admitted since September 1839, it appears that insanity is attributed to 
moral causes in 75 males and 96 females, to physical causes in 136 
males and 83 females, and to hereditary causes, in conjunction with 
the other causes, in 27 males and 12 females. It thus appears, that 
no less than 56.1 per cent. of the female cases, and only 373 per cent. of 
the male cases of insanity arise from moral causes. Whilst on the other hand, 
67 6 per cent. of the male cases arise from physical causes, and 48.5 only of 
the female cases. 

The following are among the chief of the immediate or exciting causes 
of disease among the above-named 201 male and 171 female patients :— 

Moral Causes—Poverty, M. 22, F. 21; Reverses, M. 15, F. 5; Disap- 
pointed Affections, M. 4, F. 11; Domestic Unhappiness, M. 8, F. 19; Reli- 
gious Enthusiasm, M. 5, F. 10; Fright, M. 6, F. 9; Grief, M.4, F. 11; Men- 
tal Anxiety, M. 1, F. 7. 

Physical Causes—Intemperance, M. 60, F. 9; Epilepsy, M. 24, F. 19; In- 
jury of Head, M. 17, F.3; Paralysis, M. 12, F. 9. 

The total number of cases arising from physical causes, out of the whole 
372 cases, was 219, or 58.8 per cent of the whole. At the Retreat, out of 415 
cases, 232 was attributed to physical causes, being 55.9 per cent. This shows 
that the poorer classes are not much less liable to be affected by moral causes 
than the easy classes. In hereditary madness there seems to be a very marked 
difference ‘ 

In the Retreat at York, hereditary causes are no less than 34.2 per cent. of 


the whole ; whilst at Hanwell they form but 10.4 per cent. The fact is com- 
mented on in the Report on the Retreat, and the number of hereditary luna- 
tics is admitted tobe large, as “compared with results obtained at the large 





uper institutions where so much less in known of the history of the cases, 
ut by no means so as compared with other observations.” It is therefore an 

established fact, that lunacy is far more hereditary in the easy than the poorer 
classes. It would be very difficult to assign a satisfactory reason for this phe- 

nomenon. 

Reverting to the exciting causes of insanity among the patients at Hanwell;. 
we remark the great preponderance of intemperance as a cause of madness. 
This is a very important feature of the Report. It appears, that at Hanwell 
no less than 29.8 per cent. of allthe male cases of insanity are caused by drink- 
ing, and 44.1 of all the physical ones,—a very melancholy proof, if proof were 
wanting, of the prevalence of intemperance among the poorer orders, especially 
in the metropolis. At the Retreat, as might naturally be expected, the cases 
attributed to drinking are comparatively trivial, being 16 males and 5 fe- 

males out of 356 persons, and in many of those it was doubtful whether the 
intemperance which had preceded the attack could really be regarded as its 
cause. 

Of 121 persons at the Retreat in whom the disease was attributed to a phy- 
sical cause, 16 were owing to fevers, 10 to mechanical injuries of the head, 

and 6 to inflammation of the brain. In 5 apoplexy, or paralysis, and in 12 
epilepsy, were the exciting causes. Of the 17 epileptic patients, one only has 
been discharged, and he has since relapsed. Of the moral causes, 102 out of 
135 are attributable to grief or anxiety of mind. Pecuniary distress caused 31 

cases, death of relatives 18 and disappointed affections 22 cases. 

The cures form another highly interesting branch of both Reports. 
Retreat, the total cures have been 47.3 per cent. The cures at the Hanwell 
Lunatic Asylum have been 22.2 percent. The large comparative amount of 
cures at the Retreat must be in great measure attributed to the milder forms of 
the disease, which prevail among the class admitted at that asylum. With a 
view of ascertaining the effect, if any, upon the cures of patients produced by 
the new system at Menwell, we have deduced the following table of deaths 
and cures from the elaborate but somewhat undigested statistics, with which 
the Report before us abounds :— 


At the 


Average Number Number No. cured 
Number of of of admitted in the Number 
patients. deaths. cures. same year. Relieved. 
1836....609 66 36 8 4 
1837 ....609 48 29 8 4 
1838 ....617 74 35 7 6 
1839 ....798 92 73 32 9 
1840. ...835 69 68 22 9 
1841 ....883 83 50 17 20 


2; The new system came into operation in 1839, and it is very gratifying to find 
that so marked an increase both in cures and in the number of the relieved pa- 
tients dates from about the same period. The cures during the first three years 
of the above six years, and previous to the new system, were 16.2 per cent. 
upon the total average number of patients. During the last three years, since 
the new system, the cures were 22.7 per cent., showing that, under the absence 
of restraints, the cures have been nearly a third greater than during an equal 
period when restraints were used. Itis a singular circumstance that this in- 
crease of cuges is almost wholly amongst the males. Prior to 1838 the num- 
ber of females cured preponderated over the number of males, but since then 
the reverse has been the case each year ; and though the total number of fe- 
males has been greater, there have been only 97 women cured, and 129 men, 
during the last four years. 

The duration of insanity among the total number of the patients varies great- 
ly : the great bulk of the patients have been insane between two and thirteen 
years. Out of the whole aumber (918) in the asylum in Sept. 1841, no less 
than 296, or nearly a third, have been inmates of it for above seven years; 44 
have been insane from birth. The age of attack is, chiefly, in males from 15 
to 45, and in females chiefly from 15 to 50. 

One of the tables gives the degree of education possessed by the patients ; 
and since they belong to the poorer class, in a county where that class are 
avowedly ill-educated, it is surprising to find so large a number as 137 out of 
193 patients among whom the test was made, able to read and write ; 27 more 
could read only ; and 26 alone were totally ignorant. The females are less 
educated than the males. 

The number of married women in the asylum is 35, whilst there are no less 
than 66 single women, and 16 widows. ‘The bachelors do not appear to be in 
equal preponderance over the married men; they are but slightly more numer- 
ougg The married state does not protect men from insanity, therefore, nearly 
so effectually as it does with the females. That marriage is a preservative from 
insanity, in females, appears to be a fact, of which Hanwell affords additional 
evidence. 

A table of the trades and occupations of the patients is given yearly. Du- 
ring the last two years there have beeu admitted, among 205 women, 68 fe- 
male servants, 11 Dress-makers, 8 Laundresses, 6 Carpenters’ wives, 7 La- 
bourers’ wives, 10 Neediewomen; and among 221 men, 22 Labourers, 12 
Shoemakers, 9 Sailors, 10 Soldiers, 9 Carpenters, 9 Porters, 8 Tailors, &c. 

Employment was given in Sept. 1831 to 104 of the male lunatics in the 
garden and grounds, and 50 were occupied in trades and domestic offices ; 
216 were unemployed, and 17 were sick. Of the females, 210 are employed 
in needlework, 181 inthe kitchen, laundry, garden, and in picking coir: 123 
were unemployed, and 17 were sick. 

The total expenses of the establishment were last year £20,410 9s. 9d., 
being at the rate of 9s. 9}d. per week for each patient. Of the above total 
amount, salaries to officers and wages of servants amount to £3,537 16s. 4d. 
The average expense per head in the preceding year was only 8s. 7d. weekly. 
The contract price paid for all the provisions has, nevertheless, fallen, except- 
ing cheese and sugar. Notwithstanding this, it appears, that, in 1840, when 
their cost was dearer, the item of provisions was 4s. 8d. for each patient week- 
ly ; and this year, when provisions are cheaper, it is 4s. LO}d. ‘The diet of 
the patients has been much increased, and we may fairly take this as an evi- 
dence of the increased appetites and health of the patients. If the system at 
Hanwell were to be weighed merely in the scale of economy, it would proba- 
bly rank below many other asylums. A higher and better principle of judg- 
ment actuates the enlightened opinion of the times ; and however rigidly it 
may be desired to minimize public burthens, there are few persons who would 
grudge the means of insuring the comfort and hastening the cure of that most 
helpless and pitiable of all human beings—the pauper lunatic. 

The importance of an improved treatment of insanity is enhanced by its ra- 
pid and alarming increase. That the Hanwell mode of treating is the best and 
most perfect remedial system which could be devised, we are not perhaps war- 
ranted in affirming ; we may, however, safely indulge in no slight measure of 
satisfaction at the degree of success which has so far attended an experiment 
which supplants severity by kindness towards those whose helplessness renders 
the rigour of their ordinary treatment repulsive to every feeling of humanity. 


Latest Entelligesgtce. 


The Porte has withdrawn its protest against the installation at Jerusalem of 
the English Bishop Alexander. 

The Marquis of Hertford, who has for some time been in a declining state 
of health, expired at Dorchester House on Tuesday afternoon. 

The number of electors in France is 224,700. ‘This gives one elector in 
every 151 individuals, the total population being estimated at 34,000,000. 

Letters from Germany announce the retirement of his Serene Highness 
Prince Esterhazy from the embassy at the Court of St. James. Baron de 
Nieumann is expected to be his successor. 

The Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty have ordered that all steam- 
ships in future are to be fitted with a pillar a-mid-ships, on the quarter-deck, to 
carry an azimuth compass, by which the true bearing of the ship may at all 
times be correctly ascertained. 

We are informed, on good authority, that a marriage between the Princess 
Imperial of Russia and the Duke de Bordeaux has been finally determined on 
by the ex-royal family of France and the Emperor Nicholas. This alliance is 
said to be the main cause of the bad understanding which at present subsists 
between the Courts of the Tuilleries and of St. Petersburg. —Morning 
Herald. 

A notification had been made to the engineers who prepared the plan of an 
English Protestant Church at Alexandria, that they might proceed with the 
building. 

The Queen, Prince Albert, and the court, are still at Brighton. They paid 
a visit on Monday to Portsmouth, where her majesty and royal spouse went on 
board several of the principal ships of war. : 





A letter from Rome represents that a greater quantity of snow has fallen 
this year in Italy than has ever been remembered. Several deep vallics are 
filled up, and although a sirocco had been blowing for several days, its heat was 
not sufficient to melt the frozen mass. Diligences, though drawn by sixteen 
horses and eight oxen, had great difficulty in making their way through it. 

The death of the Hon. and Rev. Charles Bathurst, L. L. D. Rector of Sid- 


dington, Gloucestershire, youngest son of the late and brother of the present, 


Earl Bathurst, took place on Sunday night last at the Abbey, Cirencester, the 
seat of Miss Master, where he had been staying a few days on a visit. 

Amongst the various metropolitan improvements in the west and north west- 
ern suburbs, it is In contemplation to erect a number of elegant villas of every 








* From 4 valuable Report recently published by Mr. Tuke. 


modern variety, for the formationof aroad. The spot selected for this pur- 
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ish town. 

A rumour is current that the French government has discovered a new and 
formidable plot against the lives of the King of the French and his family, and 
that, in consequence, the most extraordinary precautions are taken to guard 
the Tuilleries and various entrances thereto. he army will, it is said be im- 
mediately strengthened by the enlistment of 5,000 men. 

The Earl of Elgin, we learn, will leave this country to assume the govern- 
ment of Jamaica, ou the 20th of April. The complaint which has caused the 
resignation of Sir Charles Metcalf is, we regret to state, of a mos: painful de- 
scription. Sir Charles returns to this country to undergo a surgical opera- 
tion. 

The Queen has been graciously pleased to nominate and appoint Admirals 
the hon. Sir John Talbot, Sir Robert Barlow, and Sir Henry Digby, Knights 
Commanders of the must Hon. Military Order of the Bath, to be Knights Grand 
Cross of the said Order ; and Lieut.-Coloael Hugh Henry Rose to be a Com- 
panion of the Most Hon. Military Order of the Bath. 


The Paris Post Office.—All letters from British North America by the royal 
steam-packets from Halifax, stamped “ packet letters,’’ addressed to Paris, are 
taxed eight sous, or 4d. sterling, for single letters ; double letters in proportion 
—that is to say, they pay 10d. English postage, 10d. French postage, and 4d. 
because they are stamped “ packet letters,” making from England to Paris 2s. 
for each single letter. ® P 

The lords commissioners of the admiralty have ordered that, in future, all 
steam vessels shall carry a complement of marines. First-class steam-frigates 
one lieutenant, one sergeant, one corporal, one drummer, and 28 men, or one 
sergeant, one corporal and 20 men, according to the accommodation on board. 

The Army.—In order to facilitate reliefs, six regiments of infantry are to be 
augmented to 12 companies of 100 rank and file each. Their establishment is 
to be as follows, viz. :—1 colonel, 1 lieutenant-colonel, 2 majors, 12 captains, 
14 lieutenants, 10 ensigns, 1 paymaster, 1 adjutant, 1 quartermaster, 1 surgeon, 
2 assistant-surgeons, 1 sergeant-major, 1 paymaster-sergeant, 1 quartermaster- 
sergeant, 1 armourer-sergeant, 1 schoolmaster-sergeant, 1 hospita!-sergeant, 1 
orderly-room clerk, 12 colour-sergeants, 48 sergeants, 60 corporals, 1 drum- 
major, 24 drummers and fifers, and 1,140 privates. 


The Indian Mail.—The voyage of the India steamer from Calcutta to Suez, 
with its results, is well deserving of notice. It appears that the time occupied 
was exactly a month, stopping at Madras, Ceylon, Aden, and Suez; that the 
whole distance is about 4,900 miles, and that the rate of going averaged 190 
miles aday. Her stoppages on the route caused a loss of six days. ‘lhe let- 
ters brought by this vessel have been delivered in London in forty-eight days 
from Calcutta, which it seems was the exact time consumed in the instance of 
the November mail from England to Calcutta in the delivery of the first por- 
tion of the government express, the general delivery being of course some days 
later ;-and hence it is inferred by those interested in it that the ‘ comprehen- 
sive scheme” when fully matured, will beat the route by way of Bombay. 

The Bank of England has received a very important addition to its stock of 
bullion ; some estimates make it as much as £300,000. 

A letter from Bayonne says, “the Bay of Biscay, which has been abandon- 
ed by the whales for the last 300 years, is again visited by them. Several 
have been seen, during the last week, by the fishermen on the coast between 
Biarris and Socoa. 

At Stratford in Essex, upwards of 1,000 persons are employed in staymak- 
ing. After labouring twelve hours per day their earnings do not amount to 
21d. each. 


The Lord Mayor of Dublin says that the last ticket (for a teetotaller) he saw 
signed by Father Mathew, was marked five-million two thousand seven hun- 
dred and two. At least 10,000 more have taken the pledge since 

A descendant of the great Lord Chatham was relieved by the magistrates of 
Worship Street Police Otficé, London, recently. His name is Burroughs; 
his trade, weaving ; his great grandmother was Lord Chatham’s sister. 

The news from Africa is said to be very favourable to the French govern- 
ment, and Abd-el-Kader appears to be reduced to great extremity. The fort 
of La Frasonn, 10 leagues south of ‘Tlemcen, being the last post of the second 
line of the Emir, was entirely destroyed on the 9th. Fifteen tribes are said to 
have made their submission to the French government, and, according to the 
intelligence published at Paris, Abd-el-Kader is driven close up to the Moroc- 
co frontier. 

Major-General Coulson died suddenly on Tuesday at his seat at Holywood, 
near Belfast. 

All transported convicts will henceforth be sent direct to Van Dieman’s Land, 
in place of Sydney, New South Wales. 

The Roman government, it is said, has authorised the Bishop of Algiers to 
build ten new churches there, and to have his own cathedral enlarged. 

Sir Francis F. Vane, Bart., expired at Frankfort-on-the-Maine, on the 15th 
ult., in the 45th year of his age. 

The Venerable Archdeacon Robinson, late of Madras,is to be the new bishop 
of Gibraltar 

Sir Richard Johnstone Honeyman, Bart., died on Wednesday last at Edin- 
burgh, in his 55th year. 

The personal property of the late Duke of Cleveland is said to have been 
£1,250,000 in the 3} per cents, besides plate, &c., to the amount of half a 
million. 

The Lord Bishop of London has addressed a letter to his clergy, requesting 
that acollection for the colonial bishoprics be made throughout his diocess on 
Palm Sunday. 

On Monday morning the fire-work manufactory of the celebrated pyrotechnist 
D’Ernst, at Lambeth, near London, was blown up and created immense devas- 


tation. Mr. D’Emst, Mrs. Hampshire, his sister-in-law, and two other per- 
sons, were killed. 


The marriage of the Hereditary Prince of Modena with the Princess Alde- 
gonda of Bavaria is to be celebrated at Munich on Easter Monday. Immediately 
afterwards the King of Bavaria will accompany the prince and princess into 


Italy. 


Some air-tight tin cannisters, containing boiled French beans, were lately 
brought on shore from the wreck of the Royal George. A dish of these vege- 
tables, on being dressed, was found excellent, though at least fifty-seven years 
old. ‘ 

Sixteen ships, amounting to 10,092 tons, have been engaged by the govern- 
ment for the conveyance of troops to China, and the average price to be paid is 
eight annas per ton per month. 

War Office, Feb. 25.—8th Lt. Drags.: Assist.-Surg. J. A. Blake, from 8th 
Ft. Assist.-Surg. v. Gaulter, pro. Staff Surg. sec. class, —32d. Ft.: Capt J 
Salmond, frm hf-pay Unat., Capt. v. E. O. Broadley, exch.; Lt. W. Case,Capt. 
pur. v. Salmond, ret; En. W. Bellingham, Lt , pur. v. Case; F. T. Stanuell, 

t. En. pur. v. Bellingham.—49th Ft. : Lt. A. Mackenzie, from hf-pay 30th 

t., Lt. repaying the diff., v. Gibbons, pro.; En. G. Faunt, Lt. pur. v. Mack- 
enzie, ret. ; R. Thompson, gt. En. pur. v. Faunt.—2d West India Regt. : En. 
J. Hill, Lt. w. pur. v. J. B. Davidson, ret. hf-pay.—3d West India Regt. : En. 
E. Mowbray, Lt. w. pur. v. J. R. Maxwell, ret. hf-pay.—Hospital Staff. : As.- 
Surg. T. C. Gaulter, M.D., from 8th Lt. Drags., Staff Surg. sec. class, v. W. 
Smith, ap. St. Helena Regt. 

SPAIN. 

The Regent had prohibited the manufacture of gunpowder in the Bas que 
provinces until further orders. 

Oar private advices from San Sebastian of the 21st ultimo state that several 
Carlist chiefs, and amongst other General Urbisondo, had been permitted by 
the French government to take up their residence at Dax and Cambo, along 
the Pyrenean frontiers. Carlo-Christino agents continued to be busily en- 
gaged, particularly at St. Jean de Luz and Orogne, in preparing the way 
for anew outbreak. They appeared to be abundantly supplied with money, 
and received, it was said, every assistance from the French authorities. 

Private advices from San Sebastian of the 24th convey an impression that a 
general rising throughout the Basque Provinces is at hand. Carrequerri had 
arrived Bayonne from Bordeaux, and afpears to have made no secret of the 
object of his visit. Ribed, another capitalist connected with O’Donnell’s in- 
surrection, had likewise arrived at the same destination. General Alcala was 
taking every precaution to ensure the troops of the regency against sur- 
prise. The guns which had been removed from the battlements of San Se- 
bastian had been replaced, and an additional quantity of ammunition taken in- 
to the citadel. . 

REVOLUTION AT LISBON. 

Letters have been received from Lisbon to the 14th ultimo. A revolu- 
tion broke out at Lisbon on the night of the 7th, which terminated in favour of 
the Charter of Don Pedro. The immediate cause of the movement was thé 
entrance of Viscount Sa da Bandeira, as minister of war, into the cabinet, 
formed on the evening by the Duke of Palmella, and the measures resorted to 
by Viscount Sa to put down the Oporto movement in favour of the charter 
The troops of ‘Lisbon were commanded by chartists, and Vicount Sa, imme- 
diately on entering into office, dismissed most of the colonels of the garrison, 
as well as the governor of the Castle of St. George, which brought on the 
explosion. The garrison of the castle, headed by the old governor, immediate- 
ly declared for the charter, and the regiments quartered at Belem declared al- 





is situated upon the brow of the hill, leading from Haverstock-hill to Kent- | most simultaneously in the same sense, and marched to the Necessidades Pa- | and not unfrequently, of dismay, to survey the rs treatment, and the ede 








lace. The new ministry took all measures in their power to crush this move- 
ment. ‘The populace and arsenal workmen were supplied with arms, and with 
all the remaining troops marched to a central position, with the apparent ob- 
ject of attacking the castle. But it was soon apparent that the troops of the 
government could not be depended upon to fight in the cause in which they 
were engaged; and on the night of the 8th the ministers unanimously resolv- 
ed to give in their resignations, and signed a written declaration at the palace 
of their inability to put down the chartists. The queen then sent for the 
Duke of Terceira, and a new ministry, friendly to the re-establishment of the 
charter, was formed. On the 10th, in accordance with their report, a royal de- 
cree was issued, putting the charter again in vigour. Three days’ rejoicings 
were ordered in consequence, and the queen had been to the cathedral to give 
thanks for the same. e Junta of Oporto had been dissolved, and everything 
appeared quiet at Lisbon. Costa Cabral was daily expected, and the difficul- 
ty seemed to be to reconcile the various pretensiéns of the leaders of the suc- 
cessful side. The Cortes are convoked under the charter for the 10th of June. 
Very satisfactory communications had been received from the Spanish govern- 
nient, which declares it will not interfere unless at the request of the queen, 
when it offers every assistance in its power. 


AFFAIRS OF THE EAST. 

By the intermediate overland mail, the first despatched under the new 
arrangement, letters and journals brought to Suez by the steamer India, and 
thence by the Gorgon steam-frigate, have reached London, bearing date Cal- 
cutta, January 11. 

Nothing fresh had occurred at Candahar. The troops, consisting of her Ma- 
jesty’s 40th Regiment, the 2d and 28th Native Infantry, and the Shah's 2d 
and 4th, were sufficiently supplied with provisions to be enabled to maintain 
their position until the spring. In Khelat-i-Ghilzee there was one regiment of 
the Shah’s European Artillery, with two 18-pounders, and provisions for nine 
months—a position which no Affghan could touch. Ghuznee was also well 
provisioned. The Beloochee tribes were quiet. Major-General Pollock had 
been directed to proceed to Ferozepore, and thence to Peshawur, for the pur- 
pose of assuming the command of a force assembled at that point, amount- 
ing to 10,000 men, his instructions being to relieve the troops in Affgha- 
histan. 

The news from Cabul is far from encouraging ; some accounts from that 
city announce a great scarcity of provisions, and others that they have three 
months’ supplies, and have no doubt of being enabled to hold out until succour 
reaches them. Oude is in arms from one end to the other, and several Euro- 
pean officers have been killed in Jellalabad. Two sorties had been made with 
good effect, and up to the 26th of Nov. the garrison had suffered no molesta- 
tion. The reinforcements sent to relieve them had, however, been compelled 
by the weather to return. 

The news from China, which comes down to the 3lst of November, is unim- 
portant, recording no further operations of the British arms. 

The advices from Alexandria are of the 9th ultimo. Mehemet Ali was in 
Upper Egypt ; his finances appear to be ina very dilapidated condition. He 
owes 115,000 purses already for the tribute. The government servants have 
not, it is said, been paid for some time ; and one of his officers, Lieut. Kaima- 
kam, is stated to have sold one of his children at the slave bazaar at Cairo to 
procure food fer the rest of his starving family. 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


Tue Queens or EncLanp.—Miss Agnes Strickland’s fourth volume of this 
eminently interesting work, embellished with a Portrait of Elizabeth of York, 
surnamed the Good, Queen of Henry the Seventh, and a representation of 
Anne Boleyn sending her tablets to Cardinal Wolsey, is on the eve of 
publication. It includes the queens of Henry the Eighth, the particulars of 
whose lives are now for the first time given to the public. 


Colonel Napier’s new work, “‘ Excursions along the Shores of the Mediter- 
ranean,” is just issued to the public. It is of the same agreeable character as 
his former production, ** Scenes and Sports in Foreign Lands.” The gallant 
writer gives an amusing detail of his adventures in the neigbourhood of Gibral- 
tar ; now roaming abroad on horseback with his brother officers—now paying a 
sag 9 some Spanish family—now witnessing a bull-fight—and now cruising in 
the Levant. 





“Ben Brace,” &c., is about to introduce to the public a new work of fiction, 
under the title of “ Sowing and Reaping.” 

New Work on tue East.—The new Travels in Kashmere, from the pen 
of G. T. Vigne, Esq., will, it is understood, throw considerable light not only 
on that country, but also on the Alpine Punjaub, and Great and Little Thibet, 
the writer having penetrated into regions never yet visited by any preceding 
traveller. Thus it will fill up a most important hiatus in our geographical know- 
ledge of that portion of the world to which it relates. An invaluable Map, il- 
lustrative of the author's discoveries, engraved under the sanction of the Ho- 
nourable East India Company, besides numerous views of scenery and por- 
traits of remarkable individuals, are to be given in the volumes which will ap- 
pear immediately. 

The Hon. and Rev. Thomas Keppel’s life of his distinguished ancestor, Vis- 
count Keppel, whose naval career conferred so much honour on the British flag, 
is in a state of active preparation. 

L. E. L.—Laman Blanchard’s recently published Life and Literary Remains 
of the gifted poetess and romanciere who under the above magic initials was 
wont by her ea we writings, to charm all classes of readers, have excited a 
new interest regarding the melancholy fate of the subject of his work. This 
interest will, no doubt, be materially heightened by the publication of a posthu- 
mous romance of Miss Landon’s, called ‘“‘ Lady Anne Granard; or, eeping 
up Appearances,” now in the press. 

The manuscripts and copyright of the works of M. de Chateaubriand were 
lately sold by auction to M. Delandine de Saint Esprit, for 153,000f. 

Karan Kapian.—This new Oriental romance is the production of the Ho- 
nourable C. Stuart Savile, son of the Earl of Mexborough. The author tra- 
velled and resided in Persia and Koordistan, and out of his intimate personal 
knowledge of the manners and customs of those interesting countries, has wo- 
ven a story which will place him as a novelist, by the side of Hope, Morier, 
and Fraser. 


Tue AutHor or tHe “ Pitot,” &c.—A new story of the sea, from the pen 
of the celebrated author of ‘‘ The Red Rover,” ‘‘ The Water Witch,” &c., en- 
titled ‘Tue Two Apmirats,” will appear in afew days. ‘“ The power with 
which the scenes on the waste of waters are depicted, and the living interest 
with which Cooper invests every particle of a ship, as if it were an intelligent 
being,” it has been well observed, “‘ cannot be excelled, and has never been 
reached by any author with whom we are acquainted. For these qualities his 
no vels will live with the language, for we may lvok in vain elsewhere for pic- 
tures so vivid and so faithful.” 

Mrs. Trollope’s new novel, “THe Warp or Tuorre Compe,” will be pub- 
lished during the present month. 

“ Hector O’Hattoran.”—Mr. Maxwell, whose “ Stories of Waterloo” are 
perhaps among the most popular of modern fictions, is about to commence the 
publication, in monthly shilling parts, of a story to be called “ Tue Fortunes 
or Hector O’Hautoran,” including his adventures in England, Ireland, and 
the Peninsula. 

Mr. Scott’s “ Visir To WaTERLOO” is on the eve of appearing. 


There is 


“T warcnep THE Heavens,” is the title of the New Poem by V. 
something peculiarly sterling in this author’s productions. 

Mr. Lewis, whose celebrity as a Chess Player is well known, is engaged on 
a complete Treatise on the Game of Chess, for which he has been long col- 
lecting materials. Amateurs will, no doubt, look forward to this work, and 
find in it a masterly production. 


Tre British Battaps.—Mr. S. C. Hall is preparing for press a volume that 
will, in some degree, associate with the ‘ Books of Gems of British Poets,” 
published by him, some three or four years ago. The work on which he is now 
engaged is a collection of British Ballads, including the choicest of those that 
have been gathered, with so much industry and labour, by Percy, Evans, Rit- 
son, Ellis, Scott, Jameson, Pilkington, Motherwell, &c. &c.; the majority of 
which rank among the most popular compositions in the language, but which 
have never yet been brought together. The engravings are to be on wood, 
from drawings by the most eminent of our British artists ; and it is intended to 
introduce an illustration upon every page, so that the volume may contain above 
Four Hundred embellishments. 





Captain Chamier, R. N., the well known author of ‘‘ The Life of a Sailor,’ | 
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| ing restraints to which those in whom the light of reason was obscured, and 
| whose passions were therefore left without internal restraint ; nor were the re- 
| gret or the dismay at all lessened by the belief that such stringent ‘measures 
| Were necessary for the welfare of the patients and for carrying out the duties 

of those who had them in charge. This belief has existed so long, and has 
| been so general, that it is with difficulty mankind can adopt the notion of milder 
| treatment, even with such demonstrations of the efficacy of the latter as are 
| given i reports like those to which this paragraph alludes. Yet gratifying 
| as these are, they are the results of measures carried on long enough to dissi- 
pate all fears that they may be chimerical. They are formed on a regular, 

firm, judicious, and benevolent course of three years,—an ample time to esta- 
_blish the efficacy or the fallacy of the practice—and the goodness of the sys- 
tem is made manifest both positively and negatively. 

Yet excellent as the plan is, it is less easy to carry it through in reality, than 
to indulge in speculations on its utility, and too much praise can hardly be be- 
stowed upon Dr. Conolly who so ably has attended to all the intricate ramifi- 
cations of the system of treatment. When we look at the class of patients 
with whom a resident physician and manager of such an establishment has to 
deal, it will be evident that the task is a severe one. They are not only persons 
deprived for the present of reason, but belonging chiefly to that grade of society 
in whom passion has always a greater sway over reason than it exerts in more 
educated persons, and in whom passion is now more likely to be developed. He 
must be able to judge much by his eye, to see almost intuitively the general dis- 
position, to remember well the varieties of dispositions and degrees of his seve- 
ral patients, to be always cool, and determined, to know well all his assist ants 
and their modes of proceeding, to attract the love and respect rather than the 
fears of his patients, and secure their docility by kindness rather than by the 
open exercise of authority; to mix up their employments, amusements, and 
exercises, so as to retain their minds in tranquillity, their bodies in health, and 
the current of their thoughts within bounds, to induce to regularity of action, 
cleanliness of person, and order in every pursuit. It is indeed alife of labor to 
such a man, and one which no man can duly perform unless it be truly a “labor 
of love.” 

There is one point in the report which ought to weigh well on all reflecting 
persons, and should give additional stimulus to all who are in authority or who 
possess influence. It is the immense proportion of Lunacy which is attributa- 
ble to intemperance. Lectures and essays on this subject abound every where in 
our days, but we know not any which apply more strongly than statistic accounts 
like these : they supply facts and induce comments, in a manner which should 
arrest the progress of the most insensate and reckless ; shewing how the in- 
temperate person not only ruins estate and constitution, but that the vice 
even drives from the human being that peculiar attribute which distinguishes 
him most strongly from the brute creation, and which alone qualifies him to be 
their ruler and controller. 

A remarkably interesting pamphlet has been recently published in Baltimore 
by Dr. Nathaniel Potter, on the subject of the Locust, that object of popular 
dread, but which, as it appears, is one of the least noxious of living creatures. 
It is to be regretted that the subject is treated so briefly, because the Locust 
has been a problem to naturalists which they have never yet been able to solve 
satisfactorily, with all the pains which they have yet been able to bestow upon 
it. The main difficulty hitherto, in investigating the nature and habits of these in- 
sects has arisen from the length of time elapsing between their successive flights, 
and the profound obscurity of their abodes in the interim; this seemed to put 
an air of mystery over them, and when to this was added the name of “ locust” 
the idea was quickly taken up that they were pestilential prognostics as well as 
| positive evils. Circumstances have enabled Dr. Potter to make important ob- 
| servations, and he finds that the term “ locust’ does not strictly apply to the in- 
sect, as it possesses some properties only incommon with the locust of the 
East, together with some that belong to the grasshopper and others, which 
are the most interesting in the economy of the animal, which are peculiar to it- 
self. The insect here noticed, is strictly a native of America ; it swarms once 
in every seventeen years, and the successive swarms always migrate to the 
same places. Of their food the following brief but clear description will in- 
form readers sufficiently. The author says ‘‘ They seek nourishment that is 
always present and ready prepared for the instruments through which they are 
The exhalation from vegetable barks forms their entire subsist- 
ence. * * * The Antenne are bristle-shaped, standing between the eyes 
and the rostrum or beak which furnishes the avenue through which the nourish- 
ment is conveyed. It is in this sense only that the locust can be said to have 
amouth. There are three exquisitely fine hairs appended to the extreme points, 
by which, through highly magnifying power, we see them distinctly feeding on 
the dewy exhalation of vegetable barks. * * * The exquisite tenuity of 
the exhalation from these is such, that the imagination can scarcely paint, and 
never could dream of it without the finest (magnifying) glasses.” From all 
this it is evident that the insect is altogether harmless to vegetation, and in fact 
it would be puzzling to shew what part they play in the economy of nature, ex- 
cept that they furnish, about the time that they are nearly ready for flight, a 
delicious food for the hogs of the district ; these latter animals being found 
eagerly engaged rooting them up from beneath the surface of the ground about 
the periods of the insects’ flight. 

Dr. Potter closes his interesting pamphlet with the following remarks :— 

“ We must devote a few words to popular credulity, which has circulated so 
many marvellous and idle tales of the venomous character of this poor, defence- 
less insect. ‘The very organism of the locust refutes them all. It has no jaws, 
teeth, sting, or any other instrument by which it can injure or annoy the most 
diminutive insect—no weapon, offensive or defensive. It cannot defend itself 
against an ant ora fly. e have handled them, male and female, time after 
time. We have irritated and mutilated them, but never could provoke them to 
resentment.” 

No. 50 of Mr. Audubon’s Birds of America is published. It contains the 
following subjects :—1. Cedar Bird, or Cedar Wax-Wing, two specimens: 2. 
White-Breasted Nuthatch, male and two females : 3. Red-bellied Nuthatch, 
male and female : 4. Brown-headed Nuthatch, two specimens : 5. Californian 
Nuthatch, two adult specimens. All these plates fully accord with those of 
the previous numbers in excellence of delineation, colouring, &c. 

The Harpers of New York have re-published Bulwer’s last novel, Zanon:, 
A review of the work will be found in our pages of to-day. 

We have to acknowledge the receipt of the April number of the People’s 
Magazine, in which is given the conclusion of the ‘* Confessions of Harry Lor- 
requer,” “The Two Birds,” by L. E. L., and an engraving of that celebrated 
authoress is likewise part of the attractions of this number. 

The Young People’s Book is as entertaining as usual and contains a very 
pretty engraving of the Fairmount Water-works. Both the above are pub- 
lished by Israel Post. 

From Bradbury, Soden, & Co.,we have the Boston Miscellany for April, 
embellished by a beautiful engraving of the Third Sleigh-ride, another called 
the Enquiry, a Plate of Fashions, and a piece of Music. 

New Mustc.—We are indebted to Messrs. Firth & Hall for one of Sig. de 
Begnis’s choice songs called ‘ She loved him, but she knew it not.” The words 
by G. P. Morris, Esq., sung by Mdlle. Sophie Meliset, and dedicated to her by 
Sig. de Begnis. The title page of the above is embellished by a neat spect- 
men of Fleetwood’s lithography. 

Also just published at Millet’s Music Saloon, “ La Spirtuelle Waltz,” com- 
posed and dedicated to Miss Barnewall by Miss Ellen Blundell. 
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GHB ALBION. 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, APRIL 2, 1842. | 





Very recently we had the satisfaction to give our readers @ description of a 
New Year's féte to the Pauper Female Lunatics, at the celebrated Asylum at 

Hanwell, near London. We are able to-day to lay before them some reports 
and statistics relative to that institution, more formal in their nature, and more 


important in the reflections they suggest, than have hitherto been made pub- 





lic upon this very interesting subject. It has always been matter of regret, } 


Crown-office, Feb. 22 —Members returned to serve in this present Parlia- 
ment.—Borough of Bandon Bridge —The Hon. Francis Bernard, commonly 
called Lord Viscount Bernard, of Castle Bernard, in the county of Cork, in 
the room of Joseph Devonshire Jackson, Esq., who has accepted the office of 
solicitor-general for Ireland. County of Cornwall (western division)—Sir 
Charles Lemon, of Carclew, in the county of Cornwall, Bart., in the room of 
the Hon. Boscawen Rose, commonly called Lord Boscawen Rose, now Earl 
of Falmouth. Combined counties of Clackmannan and Kinross.—Major- 
Gen. Wm. Morison, Companion of the Bath, inthe room of the Hon, George 
Ralph Abercrombie, who has accepted the Chiltern Hundreds. 
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Atong, across a foreign plain, 
The Exile slowly ers, 
And on his Isle beyond the main 
4 With sadden’d spirit ponders : 
This lovely Isle beyond the sea, 
With all its household treasures ; 
Its cottage homes, its merry birds, 
And all its rural pleasures : 


Its leafy woods, its shady vales, 
Its moors, and purple heather ; 

Its verdant fields bedeck’d with stars 
His childhood loved to gather : 


When lo! he starts, with glad surprise, 
Home-joys come rushing o'er him, 

For ‘“‘ modest, wee, and crimson-tipp’d,” 
He spies the flower before him ! 


With eager haste he stoops him down, 
His 7 with moisture hazy, 
And as he plucks the simple bloom, 
He murmurs, “ Lawk-a-daisy !” H. 


—E—— 
THE FORTUNES OF A GERMAN BOY. 

Fritz Kémer was the son of a tailor at Brunswick, and his father, who was 
tolerably well to do in the world, proposed bringing Fritz up to his own busi- 
mess. But when the boy was about eight years old Korner, whose first wife 
was dead, took it into his head to marry another ; and from the time the second 
Mrs. Korner was placed at the head of the establishment, poor Fritz’s comfort 
was at anend. She hated him; and as she soon produced a little Korner of 
her own, she was jealous of him. Opportunities were not wanting to show her 
spite, and though the father wished to protect him, he could not; so when he 
saw that the child's life would be rendered miserable, and his disposition be 
spoilt by injustice and severity, and by the contests and dissensions of which he 
was the subject and the witness, he resolved to send him from home and let him 
learn his trade elsewhere. He happened to have a distant relation in the same 
line of business at Bremen ; and to this person he committed the child, with an 
injunction to treat him well, and make a good tailor of him. But Fritz had no 
aptitude for tailorship; hor, indeed, to speak the truth, did he appear to have 
an aptitude for anything—at least, for anything that was useful, or likely to be 
advantageous to himself. Not that he was altogether stupid, but that, either 
from indolence or from not having found his vocation, his energies never seemed 
awakened ; and he made no progress in his business and very little in his learn- 
ing. The man with whom he was placed was a violent and unreflecting per- 
son, who, without seeking to ascertain the cause of the boy’s deficiencies, had 
recourse to the scourge ; and when he found flegging did nothing towards the 
developement of Fritz’s genius, he tried starving ; and that not answering any 
better, he pronounced him a hopeless and incorrigible little blackguard, and re- 
duced him to the capacity of errand boy—an office much more to Fritz’s fan- 
cy, and one, indeed, with which he would have been well contented could it 
have lasted ; but he knew too well that this declension was only a preliminary 
to his final dismissal, and that, in short, the only thing his master waited for was 
to find some one travelling to Brunswick, on whom he could rely to conduct him 
safely tohis father. All he wanted, he said, was to get rid of him, and wash 
his hands.of the responsibility. 

Affairs were in this position, when, one day, Fritz was sent to the other 
end of the city to fetch some cloth, which being immediately wanted, he was 
urged to bring with all the speed he could. He performed half his errand with- 
out delay ; but on his way back he happened to fall in with a troop of cuiras- 
siers, whese brilliant attire, fine horses, and martial air, not to mention the at- 
traction of the music by which they were accompanied, were all too much for 
Fritz’s discretion : and, forgetful of the charge he had received, and the expect- 
ant tailors at home, he fell into the rear of the soldiers, and followed them in a 
direction just opposite to the one he should have taken. But,alas! at the corner’ 
of a street, when he least thought of it, who should he run against but his mas- 
ter! Fritz,whose eyes and ears were wholly engrossed by the brilliant cortége 
before him, was not at first aware that he had run foul of his enemy, till a sharp 
tug at one of his ears awakened his mind to the fact; but no sooner had he 
raised his eyes to the face of his dreaded master, than, seized with terror, he 
broke away, almost leaving his ear behind him, and taking to his heels, ran 
blindly forward, without considering whither he was going, till he reached the 
quay. But here his career was impeded. Some vessels were just putting to 
sea, and there was such a concourse of people, and such a barricade of carts 
and waggons, that the road was almost blocked up. Concluding that his mas- 
ter was upon his heels, and that if he slackened his pace he should inevitably 
be overtaken, Fritz looked about for an expedient ; and saw fone but to leap 
mto the nearest vessel and conceal himself, till he thought his pursuer had pass- 
ed—what he was to do afterwards remained for future consideration. In he 

leapt, therefore, amongst several other persons, whom, had he paused to think, 
he might, from the similarity of their movements, have supposed to be also elud- 
ing the pursuit of a ferocious tailor. But Fritz thought not of them, he thought 
only of himself ; and down he dived into the first hole he saw, and concealed 
himself behind a barrel. When he had lain there for about half an hour, he 
heard a great hubbub over his head, which led him to believe that his master 
had discovered his retreat, and was insisting on his being hunted up ; a suspi- 
cion in which he was confirmed bv frequently distinguishing, amidst the din, a 
voice that ever and anon cried “‘ Fritz!’ He therefore only lay the closer; and 
whenever any one approached the place of his concealment he scarcely ventur- 
ed to breathe lest he should be discovered. Presently, however, there was a 
new feature in the dilemma—the vessel began to move, and Fritz to suspect 
that if he stayed where he was he should be in fora voyage. This was 
more than he had reckoned upon, and he was just preparing to emerge, when 
his courage was quelled by the sound of “ Fritz! Eritz!” which appeared to 
issue from the mouths of half-a-dozen people at once; so he slunk back in his 
hole, and suffered himself to be carried’to sea. The motion of the vessel, to- 
gether with the darkness which surrounded him, and his previous fatigue and 

itation, presently sent him to sleep; and thus for some hours he lay, oblivious 

of all histroubles. But at length an inward monitor awoke him—not his con- 
science, but his appetite ; he found himself ravenous, but how to set about sa- 
tisfying his hunger he could not tell. He listened ; he heard the ropes and the 
spars straining, the water splashing against the sides of the vessel, and a heavy 
foot pacing the deck ovet his head ; but no voice calling “ Fritz.” He began 
to hope his master had given up the search, and quitted the vessel ; so, urged 
by his stomach, he resolved to creep out, and see if he could lay his hands on 
sqmething eatable. He found it more difficult to get out of his hole than he 
had done to get into it; however, he contrived to reach the deck, where he 
discovered it was night. ‘There was a person pacing it from end to end, another 
at the helm, and two or three more in different directions ; but their eyes being 
all directed seawards, Fritz had no difficulty in eluding their observation ; so he 
crawled on to where he saw a light glimmering from a cabin below, where he 
found the means of allaying his hunger, after which he threw himself into an 
empty berth and fell asleep. 
“Fritz! Fritz!” “ Here I am, sir,” cried Fritz, starting from his pillow, and 
jumping clean out of the berth into the middle of the floor, on hearing himself 
called, before he had time to recollect where he was. “ Here I am, sir!” echoed 
aman who was passing the door at the moment, and popped in his head to see 
from whence the announcement proceeded—“ and pray who are you, now you 
arehere’” Fritz rubbed his eyes, and stared about him with such a bewilder- 
ed air, that he looked very much as if he did not know who he was himself. 

** Who are you?” said the man, seizing the boy by the arm, “ and what brought 


caped from justice 1” 


“I'm not a thief, sir,” answered Fritz; “I only ran away from my master, 
who was going to beat me ;” and, on being further interrogated, he related his 
history ; whereupon the man to whom he was speaking,who happened to be the 


him. When the 
from being overlooked, or from being thought of too little importance to de- | re i 
tain, i one suffered to step ashore, and walk away withersoever he pleased. plain.” I can’t write a farce, but I can easily imagine ohe written on this 


ship reached Hull, to which port she was destined, either 


He strolled into the town, and for some time,was amused enough in looki 
about him; but when he grew hungry and tired, and recollected that he h 


could not speak a syllable of English, the forlornness and desolation of his si- 
tuation struck him with dismay, and sitting down on the step of a door, he be- 
gan sobbing and crying in a manner that attracted the eyes of the passen- 
gers, some of whom inquired what he was crying for. But Fritz, aware that 
he could not make himself understood, only cried on with redoubled vigour, 
and made them no answer. As night approached, his case grew worse, and he 
rose from his step to look about for some sort of shelter. As he wandered 
through the streets, a party of officers passed on horseback, one of whom hap- 
ned to drop his whip. Fritz stepped forward, picked it up, and handed it to 
im. A good turn is never lost; the poor half starved boy was thanked and 
kindly gpoken to by the officer, Colonel Webster, who finding from his lan- 
guage that he was a German, and pay) bent stranger, ordered his ser- 
vant to conduct him to the barracks ; and *‘ Kempster,” said he, “shall find out 
his history for us.” ’ 
Kempster, who was the master of the band, being a German, had little dif- 
ficulty in extracting the whole of Fritz’s adventures: and feeling a natural in- 
terest in his little compatriot, he offered to teach him music, and, with Colonel 
Webster’s permission, attach him to the band. This was willingly granted ; 
Fritz was committed to the care of Kempster, and soon appeared on parade in 
a little uniform, with a triangle in his hand. This was his first instrument, but 
he was soon qualified to handle more difficult ones ; for though he could not 
learn tailoring, he learnt music fast enough—so fast, that a few years afterwards, 
when his friend Kempster died, he was raised to the dignity of master of the 
band. It might have been supposed that Fritz had now reached his ultimatum ; 
he thought so himself, and, perfectly contented with his lot, never looked be- 
yond it. But fortune, who seemed to have taken him into her own peculiar 
charge, had not done with him yet. 

In the course of service, the regiment to which Fritz was attached was sent 
to Gibraltar ; and there it fell to his lot, one day, to relieve two ladies from the 
attack of a ferocious dog. One was the wife, and the other the ny say of a 
rich Spanish merchant ; and Fritz, who was now a handsome young fellow, could 
not help fancying that, whilst the old lady expressed her gratitude for the ser- 
vice with great volubility, the eyes of the younger expressed hers ina much 
more eloquent and emphatic language ; in short, gratitude made her feel an af- 
fection for our hero, who, however, was too modest, and too deeply aware of 
the inferiority of his condition, to avow an attachment in return. 

Matters had stood thus for some time, when the English forces having at- 
tacked and taken Minorca, one of the German regiments that had garrisoned 
that island volunteered into the British service, and was removed to Gibraltar ; 
but, to the great inconvenience of all parties, there was scarcely a man in it 
that could speak a word of English. In this dilemma, the services of Fritz 
were put in requisition ; and he was found so useful as an interpreter, that it 
was thought advisable to give him a commission, and attach him to the German 
regiment. Here, then, was our hero a commissioned officer in his* Majesty’s 
service, and entitled to take his place in the society his mistress frequented, on 
an equal footing. He had thus the advantage of speaking to her frequently, 
and it was not long before they had avowed to each other their mutual pas- 
sion : but, alas! she was rich, and Fritz had nothing but his pay, and the fa- 
ther would not hear of the alliance. In this dilemma, they might perhaps 
have proposed an elopement ; but Fritz loved his regiment almost as much as 
his mistress, and could not think of deserting his duty; and before they 
could make up their minds as to what line of conduct they should pursue, a 
couple of transports sailed into the harbour, bringing out a regiment which 
was ordered to relieve them, whilst they were summoned immediately to Eng- 
land. There was no time for plots or arrangements, and the lovers were se- 
parated. 

But his old friend, the lady fortune, having brought Fritz thus far, was de- 
termined to stick by him still. Doubtless for the purpose of smoothing the way 
to Fritz’s marriage with the fair Spaniard, she contrived, through the instru- 
mentality of Napoleon, to render the Duke of Brunswick’s situation so unplea- 
sant, that he found it advisable to abandon his dominions, and take refuge in 
England. Being a stanch ally, the duke was immediately appointed to the 
command of a British regiment, and in looking about for an aid-de-camp, who 
should he fix on but Fritz? A field-officer, and the aid-de-camp of the Duke 
of Brunswick, was not a son-in-law to be despised; and upon a renewal of the 
young man’s proposal, a favourable answer was returned; and soon after, the 
lady, accompanied by her friends, arrived im England, and gave her hand to 
the happy Fritz. It might have been reasonably supposed that fortune, by this 
time, tired of shewing one side of her face, would have inclined to give Fritz 
a peep at the other ; but no such thing. ‘The course of events having decreed 
that the great question was to be decided on the plains of Belgium, Fritz ac- 
companied the Duke of Brunswick thither; and when that gallant potentate 
fell on the field of Waterloo, Fritz found himself in command of his regiment ; 
a situation in which he acquitted himself so honourably, that on the restoration 
of the legitimate rulers of Brunswick, he was appointed the commander-in-chief 
of their forces—a post which he continued to occupy for many years, with infi- 
nite credit to himself and advantage to his sovereign. 

This little tale with few variations, is the history of a hero who is still alive, 
or who was so not long since. 





I NEVER COMPLAIN. 

Life is nothing without a touch of the pathetic: a joke is very well in its 
way, and as a man is the only animal that laughs, he ought to indulge himself 
now and then in this his peculiar faculty and privilege—but we cannot be al- 
ways laughing. Moreover, it shows a want of dignity to be everlastingly on 
the broad grin, the titter, the giggle, or the chuckle ; we owe it to ourselves to 
look solemn and to wear a serious countenance occasionally—or if we are par- 
ticularly fond of dignity, we may always have asolemn look. ‘There is some- 
thing more interesting in crying than in laughing: people may laugh, and no- 
body cares for that—you might see half a dozen people laughing, and it would 
be impertinent to ask what they are laughing at; but if you saw as many cry- 
ing, your sympathy would lead you to ask what they were crying for. If, on 
inquiry, you should find that their tears were flowing from an madequate or un- 
worthy cause, you would feel that the dignity of grief was much abated. 
What then? Why then if there be a want of dignity in giving way to the ex- 
pression of grief, when the cause is trivial, there must be great dignity in not 
grieving when there is an abundant cause of grief,—hence the dignity of those 
persons who “ never complain,”—hence the pleasure which they have in letting 
all the world know that they never complain; and in talking of their exemplary 
patience and unparalleled fortitude in tearing such a burden of woe without a 
word of complaint. 

Either it occurred in some farce, or I read in some jest-book, that a man 
afflicted with an irresistible propensity to prating, went into an inn or tavern, 
and calling for the landlord, forthwith overwhelmed him with a deluge of words, 
saying at every third sentence, ‘* Now, Mr. Landlord, I am aman of few words.” 
The same sort of thing occurs frequently in our couris of justice ; a barrister, 
for instance, when he is desirous of persuading a jury to visit a case of libel 


great love for the liberty of the press, and is sure to be the very last man who 
would think of imposing any restriction on free discussion. So also it is with 
those who never complain, they are the greatest and most grievous of all grum- 
blers. With a face as long as your arm, and a voice as melancholy as the 
sound of an empty wine-cask, they will go through the whole catalogue of mi- 


series to which poor humanity is subject, and wind wp with the nasty, croaking 
lie—‘* But I never complain !”—Oh, bless them, what paragons of patience 
you here ‘” “T came aboard myself, sir,” replied Fritz. ‘“ What!” said| they are! Now if an intimate or unintimate friend should lay hold of you by 
the man, “I suppose, if the truth was known, you are some young thief es-| the button and say, ‘‘ My dear fellow, I am the most miserable wretch that ever 
lived, do lend me your ears for an hour, and you shall hear such a list of ail- . 
ments and grievances as will tire you to death,”—your ready answer would be, | INSTITUTION FOR THE TREATMENT OF CALCULOUS AFFECTIONS, STRICJ 
‘Really, my good friend, 1 have a few troubles of my own, which are quite TY 
annoyance enough, and as I never bother you with my complaints, I will thank 






















































































































, and then winds up with a lack-a-daisical look, and ‘I never com- 


int ; and I fancy I see Liston—he was the actor in my play-going day—per- 
| forming the part of the interminable bore, who croaks all his frie to death, 


not a farthing in his pocket to ony food or lodging, and that, morever, he | and then concludes with—“ But I never complain.” We may suppose him to 


represent the character of a hen-pecked husband, silly enough to advertise his 
_calamity ; we may suppose him mercilessly pouneing upon some acquaintance 
or almost stranger, drawing him mysteriously aside, though there is no one in 
‘the room but themselves ; we can see this stranger, looking the very picture of 
distress, and preparing to submit to the nuisance of a bore with about as 
good a grace as a convict prepares himself for Jack Ketch. Now observe the 
| tormentor’s look : you see a face artificially lengthened, a look of ludicrous des- 
| pair beaming in the lac-lustre eye, the corners of the mouth drawn down as if 
_ by button hooks,—and the conference then begins with a sigh, after which the 
tormentor says, ‘‘ Beg pardon, sir, but I presume you are not a married man.” 
‘** T have not that happiness,” says the other, rather abruptly and snappishly, as 
much as to say, “ what business is that of yours whether I am married or not?” 
“T thought so,” says the tormentor, ‘‘ you dont look miserable enough.” —‘*Me 
miserable !”’ says the other in a tone of astonishment.—“ Ah, that’s what the 
devil says in Paradise Lost,” replies the non-complainer, yet the devil was not 
married. The victim writhes, but on goes the non-complainer with the narrative 
of his woes—‘ You can’t think, sir, what I have to endure, I don't tell every- 
body.” No, he does not tell everybody, because he has not time to tell every- 
body and it is not everybody who will listen to him ; but he tells every one that 
will listen to him.—‘ I lead such a life, sir—but | never complain—I bear it 
with all the patience of Job. My wife is another Xantippe. Is it not enough 
to provoke a saint !”—‘Oh yes, very provoking—very—I wonder you bear it 
so patiently.”"—“ Very patiently, indeed ; I never complain: indeed, as I often 
say, what would be the use of complaining’ Don’t you pity me, sir? ’—*Very 
much indeed.” 

In good truth, they who never complain, but plume themselves on the pa- 
tience with which they bear their troubles and persecutions,are the most abomi- 
nable and pestiferous of all grumblers. Your regular, straightforward, down- 
right, honest growlers, who make a business of snarling at everything, are a 
blessing to society, and are right merry dogs compared to your puny, sentiment- 
al pseudo-Jobs, who make a merit of never complaining. ‘I never complain,” 
is the very concentrated essence of croaking—it is the whole art of grumbling 
made easy tothe meanest capacities. When a grumbler gumbles right hearti- 
ly, and laments his sad lot with a loud sadness, he is always endurable, some- 
times amusing ; but when he once gets it into his head that he never complains, 
he becomes a downright bore and a nuisance, for in proof that he has good cause 
to complain, he must set out his grievances at full,and without extenuation. If 
I go forth to the world with a fine fat laughing face, and say, “I never com- 
plain,”’ the world very naturally replies, “‘I’o be sure you don’t, why should 
you! You don't look as if you had cause to complain.” But if you put on a 
lank-jaw, lack-a-daisical look, sighing like an autumn wind in a plantation of 
willows, and pour fourth a list of complaints as long as an auctioneer’s catalogue, 
and wind up the whole with the lying clymax—* but I never complain’’—then I 
am the most marvellously pathetic, and of course I awaken the sympathies of 
my friends who pity my sorrows, admire my fortitude—and wish me hanged 
for making myself a nuisance to them. In fact, when a man says he never com- 
plains, his meaning is that he is always complaining. Such people revel in the 
delights of grumbling: they are not satisfied with the troubles and annoyances 
of life unless they can make everybody as miserable as themselves. 

ee 
A Sketch on the Road.—It is a treat to see Prudery get into an omnibus. 
Of course she rejects the hand that 1s held out to her by male Civility. It 
might give her a squeeze. Neither does she take the first vacant place ; but 
looks out for a seat, if possible, between an innocent little girl and an old wo- 
man. In the mean time the omnibus moves on. Prudery totters—makes a 
snatch at Civility’s nose—or his neck—or anywhere—and missing her hold re- 
bounds to the other side of the vehicle, and plumps down in a strange gentle- 
man’s lap. ‘True Modesty would have escaped all these indecorunis. 
T. Hoop. 

Music for the People-—The mayors of Paris have just published the pro- 
gramme of the gratuitous course of instruction in singing given by the city in 
the municipa! schools. This instruction now takes place in 50 mutual schools, 
and ten classes of adults; upwards of 4,000 children and 800 adults profit by it in 
its full extent, and more than 12,000 children are receiving preliminary instruc- 
tion of the same kind. 

Brandy from Whortle-berries.—A company has been formed in Russia, for 
the manufactory of wine and brandy from wortle-berries, according to the pro- 
cess introduced by General Count de Chassenon at St. Hubert, in Luxem- 
bourg, in 1837. ‘The Russian government is said to have granted the gratui- 
tous uses of premises in Lithuania, and to have ordered that all the utensils, 
which are now making in Paris, shall be imported free of duty. It is expected, 
by the company, that they will make 10,000 hectolitres of wine, and a propor- 
tionate quantity of brandy, every year. A report on this discovery will, it is 
said, be made at one of the early sittings of the Academy of Sciences. 





MES: HASSALL, No. 377 Broadway. has just received one case of French Bonnets ; 
L also, a case of Satin Capottes, with a general assortment of Straws, faney and 
plain. She has also received some beautiful little novelties. Mar. 19-3t. 

RANSPARENT WASHABLE WINDOW BLIND MANUFACTORY, No. 12 Spruce 

Street, New York. —The attention of the public is solicited by the subscriber to the 
elegant and useful article of househoid furniture, without which no room, however 
well furnished, can be called complete, and which are considered by competent judges, 
to be the most effective ornaments that can be possibly introduced. 

These shades have now been in general use in all climates for more than five years, 
so that experience now proves the fact of their durability ; and that public opinion is 
decidedly in their favour is sufficiently shown by the great and constantly increasing 
demand for them. 

The collection now offered to the public comprises every variety ever invented of the 
real Transparent Washable Window Blinds ; and those articles are warranted to wash 
well and easily, and to last with proper usage at least ten years Their prices, with 
mountings complete, vary from $7 per pair upwards. 

It is necessary to remark that all shades made at this establishment have the subscri- 
ber’s name attached to them. GEORGE PLATT, 12 Spruce street, N Y. 

N.B.—A liberal discount is made where a quantity is taken. Mar. 12-1. 


A CARD. 

GENTLEMAN from Europe, (England), having devoted ten years to the study of 

Literature, Philosophy, and the Arts and Sciences, under an English Divine, wish- 
es to form an engagement as private tutor to two or three of the most distinguished 
families ; he has a most correct knowledge of Music, the Harp, Pianoforte, and sing 
ing, and as an amateur would have no objection to give lessons in this #elightful art 
the Latin language, &c. Any communication through the Albion would meet with 
immediate attenuon and a further explanation by letter. The highest recommenda- 
tions givenif required—private lectures in the above departments—New York or 
Philadelphia would be preferred. Feb. 19-2m. 








BY SPECIAL APPOINTMENT. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT PEN MANUFACTURER TO THE QUEEN. 
5 ie high character of these PENS has induced the attempt on the part of several 
makers, to practice a fraud, not only upon Mr. Gillott, but also onthe public. An 
inferior a: ticle bearing the misspelled name, GILLOT, omitting the final T, is now in 
the market. The public can readily detect it by its unfinished appearance, as well as 
by the very common style in which it is put up. Observe that all the genuine are war- 
ranted in full on each pen, *‘ Joseph Gillott’s Patent,” or ‘* Joseph Gillott warranted,” 
and that each packet bears a fac-simile of his signature. 
HENRY JEsSOP begs leave to inform thetrade that he has removed from No. 109 
and 111 Beekman street, to No. 91 John street, corner of Gold street, where he wil! 


with heavy damages, is sure to preface his speech with a protestation of his constantly keep on hand, acomplete assortment of the above we.l known articles 


which will be offered on favourable terms. May 8. 
Dr. ELLIOTT 
OCULIST 
and 
OPHTHALMIC SURGEON. 

261 Broadway, entrance in 
Warren Street. 

Confines his Practice to 
DISEASES OF THE EYE 
and 
Ophthalmic Surgery in General. 











RES, AND OTHER DISEASES OF THE URINARY ORGANS. 
se ~ undersigned, formerly Professor of Surgery in the College of Physicians and 
Surgeons of the University of the State of New York, and in the Medical College 


steward, took him to the captain, and communicated the whole affair. ‘‘ We| you not to torment me with yours.” But when the growling pest comes to | of Ohio, begs leave to inform the Medical Profession that he has established an institu- 


can't get rid of the youn rogue now,” said the captain; ‘so we must fain 
take him with us to the West Indies ; but we'll keep a close eye upon him, and 
when we return, we'll bring him back to his master. In the mean time, make 
him work out his passage.” So Fritz was sent before the mast, and made to 
swab the decks, help his namesake the steward, and put his hand to every- 
thing ; in short, he had no sinecure —Still, bad as it was, he liked it better 
than squatting on a shopboard, and stitching all day; and he would have been 
tolerably contented, had it not been for the apprehension of being restored to 


his master. However, like m 


to clear the decks for a fight—they were chased by 
battle ensued ; and for two hours Fritz heard the b: 





his never complaining very much resembles what is called ‘silent con- | attention to those branches of the profession to w 


you under false colours, assuming the fortitude which uncomplainingly bears tion for the accommodation of patients labouring under Calculous Affections,Strictures, 
the greatest troubles, you are not upon your guard against the nuisance. The 
world is metaphysical enough by this time to know that the interest of tragedy 
does not arise from the sufferings which are represented, but from an admira- | for patients, and the necessary attendants, at boarding-houses and hotels. 
tion of the fortitude with which the sufferings are borne ; for if any one of the 
characters in a tragedy should exhibit a pevish and fretful impatience the exhi- | bladder.) and it is well known that few surgeons have sufficient patients to make it 
bition would be rather ludicrous than serious ; he therefore says “I never com- | an object for them to aoquire the knowledge, or procure the instruments necessary for 
" plain,” exhibits himself to you asa hero demanding «admiration, not as a poor 
" ike many anticipated evils,his fears on this score were ne- | Oppressed creature begging for pity. 
ver realized. The period in question was a season of war ; and when they had tr i 
been about a week at sea, Fritz was called out of his berth one morning, to help | tempt,’ a thing about which some people make a great noise. The fun of si- 
an Englishman. A sharp 
balls whistling round his head, 


Fistule, Diseases of the Bladder, Kidueys, &c. 
The following reasons have induced him to establish this Institution : 
Ist. He has for several years experienced great difficulty in procuring fit apartments 


2nd. Lithotrity (or breaking the stone in the bladder, and allowing it to pass off with 
the urine) has, to a great extent, superseded Lithotomy, (or cutting for stone in the 


that operation ; consequently the practice of it must be confined to a very limited num- 


ber. 
3d. He has long been aware of the propriety of practitioners devoting their time and 
ich they fee! themselves particular- 
ly adapted, and in which they have sought knuwledge and gained experience. 
As the Members of the Profession are generally aware that the undersigned has prac- 


lent contempt is, that the party who 1s silently contemned cannot know any- | tised Lithotrity for many years, and devoted mucn of his time to diseases of the urinary 
thing about it unless he be informed, so that the silent contemner is forced, for | organs, he hopes that this Institution will meet with the approbation of his friends in 





March 26-2, A. BININGER & CO, j41 Broadway 


as he ran about the deck at the command of the gunner, at whose orders, on | the display of his own dignity, to make an advertisement of his contempt. I the profession, and — “WSS ES a ol as 
that occasion, he was placed : at th d of which pe -k | hav ; 2 ‘ Bt) : ae . ‘ Any person desiring further information, may apply, personally or by letter, to hit 
. ’ ytd arse ; e end of which pe riod, the Jungfrau struck | have an indistinct recollection of a story told something to the following effect : | at No. 9 Park Place, New York. ALBAN GOLDSMITH, M: D 
a4 z or y 4. 4 eet oe” and Fritz presently found himself transferred to | —there was at some public meeting, most likely political, an orator declaiming | Jan. 1-+f. va A " 

a : t e Eng ry ship. Here he was only looked upon as one of the | with much fury, screaming with passion, and almost foaming at the mouth— Bs ED PORT.—50 dozen very superior old cabinet Port Wine, richly favoured 
ete of the prize, and consequently attracted no notice whatever amongst his | “‘ Pray what is the matter with that gentleman!” said a stranger: “ He is of the Grape 
captors ; whilst the captain and such of the crew of the Jungfrau as survived, | treating his adversary with silent contempt,” said one of the hearers. Thus it | a hod en in pipes, quarter cus, Gaijin, and on draught, all of 
were too much occupied with their own misfortune to trouble themselves about | is with the man who never complains; he wearies all his friends and neigh- A p selected with the greatest care, and are offered for sale by 
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Xmperial Parliament. 


SLAVE-TRADE TREATY. 
House of Lords. Feb. 21. 

The Earl of ABERDEEN laid upon the table a copy of the treaty agreed to 
by the representatives of the Five Powers for the more effectual abolition of 
the slave trade. He regretted that he was under the necessity of informing 
their lordships that the ratification of the King of the French had not been ex- 
changed with those of the other powers; neither was he able to inform the 
house of the precise time when that ratification might be expected. Their 
lordships, probably, were aware of the causes which had produced this decision 
on the part of the French government ; and he felt that it was his first duty to 
say nothing more, and to do nothing which could by any péssibility increase the 
difficulties which existed, or throw any efficient obstacle in the way of their re- 
moval. The protocol, at the desire of the French plenipotentiary, had been 
left open for the accession of his government. The treaty would now bind but 
the four powers by whom it was ratified. The treaty with France, concluded in 
1831 and 1833, remained in full force and vigour. ‘The present treaty had, in 
fact, originated in part in the treaty of 1833, which bound England and France 
to propose to the other powers to accede to the treaty into which they had en- 
tered ; and it was principally with a view to obtain the perfect concurrence of 
the five great powers that this treaty had been entered into, and not with the 
intention of forming new engagements or entering into new articles ; for there 
was scarcely any deviation from the former treaty. The treaty of 1831 gave 
the mutual right of search, which was fully recognized and established by the 
treaty of 1833, the articles of which furnished sufficient grounds for capture in 
certain cases. ‘The present treaty coincided with the former with one excep- 
tion as to the extension of the latitude in which the right of search is to be ex- 
ercised. 

Lord BROUGHAM had heard with the deepest regret and most profound 
sorrow the statement made by his noble friend as to the temporary postpone- 
ment of the ratification of this most important treaty. He, too, would abstain 
from giving utterance to any one word which could have a tendency to increase 
the difficulties connected with this important question, and which it must be 
the earnest wish of all parties to see removed ; but let him add, that if in any 
quarter whatever there existed a suspicion that there lurked behind the ardent 
and universal desire of the people of this country of all classes and of all de- 
scriptions to see this treaty ratified—if there lurked or existed any fancy or 
imagination that in this attempt to put down the infernal slave trade, there re- 
mained any sinister motive thereby or there through of increasing any sup- 
posed maritime right or power of this government, or of fortifying any claim 
—the existence of which he denied—to advance such right, on the part of this 
country, then he must say that a more complete delusion never existed, for he 
would assert, that neither among the supporters of the Government nor in 
those opposed to it, nor in any fraction of the Legislature, nor amongst any 
portion of the people, did there exist any one feeling beyond the plain and 
simple one which the treaty avowed, of putting an end forever to the African 
slave trade. No man who ever considered the subject could for an instant 
doubt that amongst the 25,000,000 of these realms any other disposition ever 
existed. (Hear, hear.) 

The treaties were then laid on the table. 

House of Commons, Feb. 21. 

Sir ROBERT PEEL, in presenting papers by command of Her Majesty, 
said, that in Her Majesty’s most gracious speech from the throne it had been 
announced that as soon as the ratifications of the treaty that had been signed 
by this country, Austria, Russia, Prussia, and France, for the suppression of 
the slave trade had been exchanged, that treaty would be communicated to the 
house. He now presented that treaty so signed by the five great powers. The 
ratifications of that treaty had been exchanged by this country, Russia, Aus- 
tria, and Prussia ; but he regretted that he could not announce to the house 
that the ratification of France also had been exchanged. ‘The protocol of the 
conference was still open to France if she should think fit to accede to it. She 
had entered into no engagement as to the particular period at which she would 
exchange the ratifications ; and he (Sir R. Peel) could not but express his con- 
fident hope, though he had not certainly received any assurance from the Go- 
vernment of that country to that effect, that the exchange of ratifications on 
the part of France was only suspended, and not formally refused. He did 
hope that the same considerations which had led France to join this country in 
inviting the other three great powers of Europe to concur in an object so inte- 
resting to humanity would ultimately prevail, and again induce France to con- 
cur and cordially co-operate in the suppression of the slave trade. The treat- 
ies entered into by France in 1831 and 1833 of course remained undiminished 
in force, and he hoped that no long interval would elapse before Frahce lent 
her moral sanction and authority to the combination of the other powers of 
Europe for the suppression of this detestable traffic. (Cheers. ) 

Viscount PALMERSTON was sure that he should only express the senti- 
ments of the house when he expressed his own satisfaction at the ratification of 
this treaty having been laid on the table. He also most sincerely shared in the 
wish expressed by the right hon. baronet—1 wish which, he hoped, from the 
right hon. baronet being in the Government, he was entitled to form ; he (Lord 


Palmerston) not knowing what had passed on the subject, could only express his | 


humble wish that the hope of the right hon. baronet might be realized, and that 
there would be a speedy exchange of the ratification of France also. ‘To what 
had fallen from the right hon. baronet, he (Lord Palmerston) could not but add, 
that according to his understanding of the usual practice of Government, the 
only grounds that could be properly assigned by a sovereign for refusing to ra- 
tify a treaty concluded by his plenipotentiary were—first, that the plenipotenti- 
ary had entered into the negotiations and concluded the treaty without authori- 
ty from his Government to do so, or that the plenipotentiary having entered in- 
to negotiation by the authority of his Government had either exceeded or vio- 
lated his instructions. Those appeared to him to be the only grounds on which 
the Sovereign could refuse to ratify the treaty of his plenipotentiary. Now, 
it appeared that in the present case neither of these two objections had arisen, 
(“ hear,” from Sir R. Peel,) that neither of them could be offered by the French 
Government on this occasion. The original negotiation had been entered into, 
not by England as towards France and the other three powers, but by France 
and England as towards the other three powers. 
was equally proposed by France as by England; and the negotiation, there- 

fore, was not undertaken unknown to the French Government, but with its 

sanction and approval, and well it might approve a measure that reflected such 

honour on that Government and on Count Sabastiani, under whose care the | 
negotiation was carried on to result. He apprehended, therefore, that the first 

ground of objection could not lie, and as far as he was informed there was no | 
ground for the second either, because it appeared that the treaty was signed by | 
the present representative of the court of France in this country, in conse- | 
quence of special instructions sent for that purpose, or that had been already 
given to him before he left Paris. Under these circumstances it certainly did | 
appear to him that no reason consistent with the practice of Government could 

be assigned by the Government of France for not ratifying a treaty that had been | 
concluded by its own direction and sanction. He entirely shared in the hope | 
and confidence that had been expressed by the right hon. baronet, and he also 
trusted that no consideration of a local character, or even considerations affect- | 
ing (even if it were so) the strength and solidity of a Government or of a Mi- 
nistry, would induce the Sovereign of the French nation to withhold his ratifi- 
cation from an act which would reflect so much honour upon all parties enga- 
ged in it. (Hear, hear.) ” 

The copy of the treaty was then laid on the table. 





CORN LAWS 
House of Commons, Feb. 23. } 

[On the resumption of the Debate on Sir Robert Peel's Resolution, Mr. 
Villiers moved “ That all the duties on Corn be repealed.”] 

Mr. EWART resumed the debate. He said that the right hon. baronet op- 
posite, if he had followed the dictates of his own mind, would, no doubt, have 
brought forward a very different measure from that which was now before the 
house. If the right hon. baronet had proposed aduty which should gradually 
decline until it ceased altogether, he would have been guided by sounder prin- 
ciples ; and he could assure the right hon. baronet, that until he adopted some 
such measure, this question could not be set at rest. He (Mg. Ewart) had been 
very much struck with the wonderful unanimity which had prevailed amongst 
the landowners in supporting this measure, and the equal unanimity with which 
it had been opposed by the manufacturers—a tolerably good proof that very lit- 
tle relief to the consumer could be expected from it. The house and the coun- 
try had a right to expect that after the time taken to mature this measure, it 
should have been permanent ; and yet it was quite impossible that this measure 
could be permanent ; indeed, the right hon. baronet the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department had declared that he did not regard it as final; and the 
plan which the government seemed disposed to proceed upon, was that of | 
changing the law on this question from time to time, according to the demands | 





of the pegple, so that not only was their scale a sliding-scale, but the govern- | 
ment w as a sliding government All, however, agreed as to the almost incon- | 
ceivable ¢ Xtent of distress amongst the lower classes in this countrv. and that | 
distress had } 


een attributed to a variety of secondary causes ; but he be gged ' 


faery for those evils would be in imposing a moderate fixed duty instead of 


The draught of the treaty | to Is., the importation of foreign European wheat exceeded 600,000 quarters ; 


| that I made, and admitting, that by the system of 


to ask whether there was not a primary cause for that distress, operating in 
prosperity and adversity, alike detracting from the one, and adding to the oth- 
er! That cause was the corn-laws, and there could be no repose for this coun- 
try until that question was settled. It was impossible, so long as those restric- 
tions upon the industry, talent, and ingenuity of our population were continued, 
that this country could enjoy anything iike sound or permanent prosperity. 
The right hon. baronet had extracted some consolagjon from the increase of our 
exports ; but whatever our exports might have been, the returns showed that 
the home consumption had decreased. ‘Taking the article of cotton, in 1840, 
it appeared that the whole weight of 


Cotton spun was......---- beds Uiewesudbadiceie 406,000,000 Ibs. 
The whole weight exported..........-...----.--- 229,000,000 
Leaving for home consumption....-...--...------- . 177,000,000 

In 1841, the whole weight spun.........-.---.---.--- 371,000,000 
The whole weight exported............---------- - 259,000,000 


Leaving for home consumption........--..-...---- 112,000,000 
Showing, on a comparison of these two years, a diminution in the home con- 
sumption of 65,000,000 Ibs. It had been confidently stated that the pos 
commercial system of this country had been to restrict the importation of the 
food of the people. Upto 1771 the cupply was equal to the demand; but a 
committee was held in that year, of which Colonel Plowden was the chairman, 
and Mr Burke one of its most distinguished members, the result of which was 
the establishment of, virtually, a free trade in corn. For thirty years subse- 
quent to that period, from 1773 to about 1800, never had this country enjoyed 
such prosperity. ‘This statement Was made by the committee of that house 
held in 1800, of which Colonel Gooch was the chairman, and confirmed by Mr. 
Huskisson’s report in 1801. He had been surprised, in the course of this de- 
bate, at the inattention and utter neglect with which the right hon. baronet and 
the government had received the statements of Mr. Hume, Mr. Porter, and 
Mr. M'Gregor, all of whom were connected with the Board of Trade. He 
knew not what this ominous silence meant, but it appeared to him that the 
Board of ‘Trade was in a state of opposition to the government—or rather, that 
the government was in opposition to the good sense and experience of the 
Board of Trade. One of the most important reports ever made to that house 
—the report on the hand-loom weavers—had not been alluded to. This re: 
port, and those authorities whom he had named, concurred in reprobating the 
present system of the Corn-laws; and as long as they had such great names 
and such great authorities on their side, could the right hon. baronet, or could 
the house, be astonished at the agitation which excited the country ? That agi- 
tation was the agitation of reason, not the agitation of force. It was an ap- 
peal made to the sense, not the passions of the people. He had watched its 
progress in London, in Lancashire, and in Scotland ; and he felt assured that 
that progress would only be stopped by a total repeal of the Corn-laws—by 
the satisfaction of the just and legitimate wishes of the people. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. THORNELY regarded the question before the committee as a question 
of protective duties, for the Right Hon. Baronet did not lay much stress on his 
plan on the score of the revenue. To protective duties he had always been 
opposed, for in his opinion duties on import should be levied for the purposes of 
revenue and not protection, and particularly on the import of food for the la- 
bouring classes. He should, therefore, most heartily give his vote in favor of 
the motion made by his Hon. Colleague. If there were to be duties on the 
importation of corn, there were two ways of doing it—viz., the fixed duty, and 
the sliding scale. But the evils of the latter were so numerous, whether as re- 
garded our home trade or our foreign trade, that it eould not be too much repro- 
bated. ‘The principle of it was a bounty to countries nearer to Great Britain, 
but an impediment to those that were more distant. [Hear,hear.] He alluded 
particularly to our trade with America, which was the most important foreign 
trade we had. [Hear, hear.] The exports to the United States averaged 
about £8,000,000 sterling a year, consisting of manufactures, not in the state 
of cotton twist and yarn, but in a finished state, such as woollen, linen, cotton, 
and other articles; and it was most important that we should give to the U. 
States facility in exporting to us corn and provisions in payment for those ma- 
nufactures. There had been an idea that America was not an exporting coun- 

try. Mr. M‘Culloch, in the work which he published last year, remarked that 
| every one knew that from the United States a very small supply of corn could 
| be obtained, and that they had in some years even imported very largely from 
Dantsic and other European ports. It was true that, in 1837, the U. States 
| did import alout 500 quarters of wheat from Dantsic, but that was the only 
year they had done so to any extent. Not only had the harvest of that year 
been unfavourable, but there had been a great expansion of paper in the coun- 
try, issued by the different banks, and the prices of all articles of home growth 
| had been thereby raised. [Hear, hear.] The Noble Lord, the Secretary for 
| the Colonies, in his speech at Lancaster last year, also alluded to the high price 
of corn in America, and intimated that we could not look to a large supply from 
| that quarter. But only two days since, Hon. Members had received a printed 
| paper, published by the Board of Trade, containing an account of the exporta- 
tion of flour from America for the last 49 years. Now, the average exporta- 
tion for that time was annually 900,000 barrels of flour, equal to about 560,000 
quarters of wheat ; and besides that, they exported a great deal of Indian corn, 
meal, rye, beef, and pork; and that flour had been exported by America, not 
into any colonies of which she enjoyed the exclusive market, but in competi- 
tion with other countries. (Hear, hear.} On looking to the capabilities of 
America for growing corn, they must also remember that there was no induce- 
ment to them to send corn to this country so long as they were shut out by a 
sliding-scale. [Hear, hear.] Intelligent gentlemen from America had repre- 
| sented the working of the sliding-scale as most prejudicial to the trade between 
the United States and Great Britain ; and he then held in his hand a copy of a 
memorial which had been presented to the Right Hon. Baronet at the head of 
the Government by the merchants of the American Chamber of Commerce at 
Liverpool. It was dated in October, 1841, and the memorialists there said 
that the effect of the present system had been strikingly exemy lified during the 
previous two months, when foreign corn from European ports was admitted at a 
low duty, whilst America could not, from her distance, avail herself of the same 
advantage ; and they concluded by stating their opinion that the most effectual 








a sliding-seale. Some other American merchants also stated that between the 
20th of Sept. last and the 9th of October, when the duty had fallen from 9s. 


| whilst from America not one bushel of wheat or barrel of flour had been re- 
| ceived. 


(Hear, hear.] He was justified, then, in saying that the sliding-scale 
was unfair to countries at a distance, and did not put them on the same footing 
with countries that were nearer. [Hear, hear.] He wasthe more anxious to 
press that on the notice of the Government, because the Congress of the U. 
States was then assembled and considering the tariff of the country. On the 
30th of June, too, an act would come into operation there by which the duty 
on all British goods imported would be 20 per cent. ad valorem. [Hear, hear. ] 
At that moment America was proposing to raise the duty on imported articles, 
and yet Great Britain steadily refused to receive her corn and flour; or when 
she did receive it, it was on terms less favourable than to other nations. [Hear, 
hear.] He was informed that in respect to our exportation of woollen, cotton, 
and iron goods to America, we were in the greatest possible jeopardy ; and 


|that she had already received a supply of woollen goods from Belgium and 


Saxony. [Hear, hear.] According, then, to the measure passed in that House 
respecting the trade in corn and flour with America, would Great Britain have 
that great market open or closed against ner manufactures. A suggestion had 
been made to him by a gentleman very largely interested with trade with the 
United States, which he would just state to the House. It was, that if the 
Hon. Baronet persevered in charging the duty upon an average of 6 weeks, the 
6 weeks should be confined to the ports of Europe without the Straits of Gib- 
raltar ; and with respect to all the ports within the Straits, and all other coun- 
tries, it should be 13 weeks so that all countries might be put on the same foot- 
ing. 

Sir ROBERT PEEL then rose and said—When, sir, I took the opportunity 
of submitting to the house the proposal of her Majesty’s government upon the 
subject of the Corn-laws, I felt it my duty to state that Ithought that the ex- 
tent to which the existing Corn-laws had operated in producing that distress, 
the existence of which was not denied, had been considerably exaggerated. | 
said that I thought there were other causes which might be referred to as ac- 
counting, in a considerable degree, for the distress which unfortunately pre- 
vailed. One of those causes I stated to be, that there had been an undue 
stimulus to commercial and manufacturing enterprise, in consequence of the 
aid afforded by joint-stock banks to manufacturers acting in concert with those 
banks. For the expression of that opinion I have been called to account by 
many hon. gentlemen who have taken part in these debates. I have been told 
that this doctrine of over-production and undue speculation was perfectly ridi- 
culous, and was not to be maintained. It was, therefore, with some satisfac- 
tion that I have heard the hon. gentleman whose attention has been specially 


directed to these things, and who represents the town ol Manchester, the great | 


seat of the cotton manufacture, 
joint-stock banks, and that 
by an unnecessary and unnatural excitement to manuf icturing speculation, 4 
considerable portion of the present distress might b attributed 
The hon. gentleman naturally enough undertook to vindicate his constituents 
[ will not inquire how far he has done sc ly It may be that there 


succt ssfully 


(Cheers ) 














was an over-issue of Bank of England notes. 1 do not enter into that discus- 
sion. All I state is, that the fact justifies me in not despairing or desponding 
on account of the present distress that prevails. All my object was to 
that there was one cause at least operating to produce distress, which, by time- 
ly caution, may not exist. In that opinion I am confirmed by the experience 
and ractical knowledge of the hon. gentleman. I said also that I 
the dimiriution of our exports to the United States, and the derangements which 
had taken place in the monetary system of the United States, might likewise ac- 
count for some portion of the distress which existed in this country. For this 
opinion also I have the honourable gentleman’s sanction. He most justly says, 
that however our own monetary system might have been deranged, either the 
same or other causes have operated with a greater extent and greater force in 
the United States, and, that the derangement in the United States market must 
have acted injuriously to our manufactures. (Hear, hear.) If I may estimate 
the extent by the diminution of exports, it must have been considerable. In 
the year 1839, the declared value (I am not speaking of the official value) of 
exports to the United States of the chief articles of manufacture—woollen, 
cotton, linen, silk, hardware, earthenware, and other British and Irish goods— 
was £7,585,000. In 1840 the declared value was £8,839,000; but in 1842 
(last year) the exports fell from £8,839,000 to £5,200,000. Tris diminution 
might, indeed, have been compensated by increased exports to other countries ; 
still. those houses that were immediately concerned in the American trade must 
have suffered by this sudden and extraordinary diminution. (Hear, hear.) And 
how difficult must it have been, although the general amount of exports ma: 
not have been diminished, to prevent a great amount of partial and individual 
distress on account of such diminution in such a market. (Hear, hear, hear.) 
I said also, that the disturbance of our amicable relatiou.s with China might be 
another cause for the distress which was complained of. The hon. member for 
Paisley (Mr. Hastie) differed from me on that point: he said that the total 
amount of our exports to China bad increased. But our direct exports to Chi- 
na had, by the returns, been considerably diminished. This diminution might 
possibly have led me to state the diminution of the trade generally. I wish 
not to overstate any thing (cheers,) and if I have made a mis-statement, I am 
desirous of correcting it. Speaking of direct exports to China from this coun- 
try, the diminution has been very considerable. In 1839 the exports to China 
were £1,204,000 ; in 1840, they fell to £851,000; and in 1841, they were as 
low as £524,000. The honourable gentleman (Mr. Hastie) said, and I believe 
with considerable justice, that although the documents might show a diminution 
in direct exports, yet, in his opinion, the indirect exports had very cunsiderably 
increased. (Mr. Hastie made some observations across the house to the right 
hon. bart., which we cvuld not hear.) No doubt (continued Sir Robert Peel) 
the exports to the East Indies generally had considerably increased. Taking 
the exports to Singapore and China together there was an increase. In 1839 
the exports to Singapore and China amounted to 1,582,000/.; and in 1841, to 
1,211,000/. But with respect to direct exports to China, as I have said before, 
there has been a great falling off. Still tes have overstated the effect of 
the diminution to China. Sul I think the honourable gentleman will admit 
that the exports of 1841, as compared with those of 1840, show a considerable 
decrease. However,I speak with great deference upon this point, and if I 
have overstated the diminution, I can assure the house it has been entirely un- 
intentionally done. (Hear.) I stated also, at the same time that I proposed 
the measure now under discussion, that which a sense of duty compelled me 
to state, namely, that I thought the effect of the Corn-law—the prejudicial ef- 
fect of it upon the manufacturing interest—had been considerably over-rated. 
I am bound to say that, finding that opinion questioned by hon. gentlemen who 
spoke with very high authority, I have re-considered that point—-I need not as- 
sure the house that I estimate the importance of manufactures. (Cheers.) I 
should be most unwise if I attempted to underrate the importance of the cot- 
ton manufacture especially to the best interests of the state. (Cheers.) When 
I sat on that (the opposition) side of the house, ! often stated an opinion, which 
some of my friends heard with alarm, with respect to the importance of the 
manufactures to agricultural prosperity. (Cheers.) I always main- 
tained that opinion. (Cheers.) I maintain it now. (Cheers.) I main- 
tain that the prosperity of the manufactures is of more importance to 
agriculture than any system of Corn-laws that could be devised. (Loud cheers 
from the opposition) ; and in proposing an alteration of the Corn-laws, as @ 
minister of the Crown, I am not stating that opinion for the first time. (Hear, 
hear.) I have looked at a certain document furnished by an eminent and en- 
lightened man, in respect to the progress of cotton manufactures. I saw in 
that document, from which others had drawn conclusions opposite to those 
which I have drawn, a strong confirmation of my belief that the operation of 
the Corn-laws upon cotton manufactures—the prejudicial effect of them—has 
been over-rated. (Oh, oh.) I wish to argue this question in no angry or party 
spirit ; but, certainly, the argument which used to be made was, that the effect 
of the Corn-laws, by raising the price of food in this country, was to disable us 
from entering into competition with other manufacturing cuuntries. Most cer- 
tainly the argument was, at the time when the exports were diminishing— 
‘* See the prejudicial effect of your Corn-laws : your exports of manufacturing 
goods are constantly diminishing, and the cause of that is the great cheapness 
of food in the competing countries, which makes us unable to enter into com- 
petition with them.’ That used to be the statement of hon. gentlemen who 
represented the great manufacturing interests But now, finding that the ex- 
ports have increased, he turns round with a velocity that has surprised me, and 
says—‘‘ My opinion has undergone a complete change ; and I consider the in- 
creased exports of cotton manufactures as the only test of failure and distress.” 
(Hear, hear.) 

Mr. M. PHILIPS (as we understood) said that he had only spoken of the 
last two years. 

Sir R. PEEL—You have gradually increased your exports, although the 
profits of the manufacturers may have diminished. 

Mr. M. PHILIPS again made an observation, which was not heard in 
the gallery ; but he was supposed to say that the manufacturers made no 
rofits. 

Sir R. PEEL~Then what became of the danger of foreign competition ? 
The right hon. baronet continued to observe, that during the last thirty years 
the argument had been, that although they had been enabled to increase their 
exports, the manufacturers had gained nothing whatever. Why were ninety 
new mills called into operation within the last two years?’ Mr. Horner stated 
in his report that ninety new mills had been opened since 1839, within his dis- 


confirming to the fullest extent the statement | \ 


trict alone. (Hear.) It was said, true the exports had increased, but the home 
consumption had fallen ; and that, as the home market had decayed, it was ne- 
cessary to increase the exports, because the goods must be disposed of some- 
where or other ; therefore they were sent abroad. Let us look at the history 
of the cotton trade. I think I am right in saying, that of all trades, that in cot- 
ton has at different periods suffered most. The districts in which distress has 
most prevailed are those in which cotton is most manufactured. J am anxious 
to justify what | advanced when I said that the prejudicial effect of the Corn- 
laws had been exaggerated, as well as to vindicate the statement I felt myself 
obliged to make, that I cannot entertain any confident expectation that any 
change in the Corn-laws will give sudden, immediate and extensive relief to 
distress. The expo.t having, as I have shown, increased, there is an end of the 
argument that foreigners can compete with us. Now we come to home con- 
sumption. Here is a pamphlet, generally considered a work of authority, writ- 
ten by a gentleman of the name of Greg. He gives us an account of the quan- 
tities of cotton manufactured in this country from the year 1824—the quantity 
exported, and the quantity consumed at home. During the greater part of this 
period the Cora-laws have been in operation, and it will be admitted to me that 
it is hardly fair to select particular years; we cannot duly judge of the effect 
of the system without taking three or four consecutive years. For instance, it 
would be thought unfair if I said I would show you, by a particular year, that 
the price of provisions has nothing to do with the home consumption of manu- 
factures. I might take 1840, when the price of corn was certainly high, and I 
might prove that in that year there was a greater consumption in this country 
of manufactured cotton than in any preceding year. When corn is dear, it 
would be said that the people must buy food and have no money to spend upor 
clothing, and consequently that there must be a diminution of the home con- 
sumption of manufactures ; but what is the fact? In 1824 we consumed at 
home 64 millions of pounds of cotton goods, and in 1827 it had increased to 78 
millions of pounds. We went on advancing until we came to the year 1840, 
and then the home consumption was no less than 175 millions of pounds. You 
began in 1824 at 64 millions, you went on to 78, then to 55, then to 78 again, 
and last year the home consumption was 103 millions. But let us take an aver- 
| age of r years during which trade was extremely py mee I remember 
that the Manchester Chamber of Commerce presented a document to the com- 
mittee on banks, stating that up to the end of 1836 commerce and manufactures 
had been in a most prosperous condition. There never had been a period of 
four consecutive years when the cotton trade was in so flourishing a state. Yet 
| during those four years there was no importation of foreign corn. (Cheers.) Is 
t not, let me ask you, a remarkable fact, if the exchange of foreign corn for 
ur manufacture be so essential to your success, that during four years when 
| the cotton trade was so extraordinarily prosperous, there may be said to have 
| been no importation of foreign corn? From 1833 to 1836, inclusive, the amount 
foreign wheat imported did not, on the average, exceed 130,000 quarter: 
Hear, hear.) I know perfectly well what will be the answer. You will say, 
It is true that the cotton manufacture was prospering, and itis true that there 
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was no foreign import of corn, but that fact proves the advantage of cheap pro- 
visions, for you take four years when the average price of wheat did not exceed 
47s.” That is the argument that will be used on the other side. ‘That is the 
argument, is it not’ (Hear, hear.) Very well, then, we will come to that. 
You are obliged to abandun the argument, that the import of foreign corn is 
‘essential to manufacturing prosperity during those 4 years, 1833, 1834, 1835, and 
¥836, because in those four years there was so small an importation of wheat. 
‘Next you say to me, and you say it, I admit, with great force—* It is true, but 
‘we did not want to import, because, in the year 1835, for instance, the average 
price of wheat was only 39s. 2d. ; therefore, though there might be great agri- 
cultural distress, the cheapness of corn supplied the absence of foreign importa- 
tion.” Now, then, let me try your argument, that according as corn is cheap 
‘the increase of manufactures for internal consumption is great. I take my an- 
swer from Mr. Greg’s pamphlet, and I will compare 1833, 1834, 1835, and 1836, 
‘when corn was cheap, with four years when corn was extravagantly dear. There 
has been no such increase of population as to make the difference, but still I am 
willing to make any fair allowance for it. I maintain that nothing can be more 
fair than this comparison. J take four years of cheap provisions, and I find that 
‘the average of the manufacture of cotton wool was 279 millions of pounds. Of 
this 279 millions we exported 160 millions of pounds, leaving 119 millions of 
pounds for home consumption. Now, let us look at the last four years when 
provisions have been dear, and what is the result? The average quantity of 
cotton manufactured, instead of being 279 millions of pounds, has been 369 
millions of pounds ; instead of 160 millions having been exported, 227 millions 
have been sent abroad. But the important question regards the home consump- 
tion. During the four cheap years the home consumption was 119 millions of 
pounds, while during the last four dear years 142 millions of pounds have been 
reserved for home consumption. ‘The comparison is this— 
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making, as I have said, an average of 142 millions of pounds consumed at home. 
Mr. Greg says, to be sure, that the internal consumption does not continue to 
bear the same proportion to the exports ; but I ask ifthat is really the test ! 
{Hear.) Is not the question, what has been the progressive increase of popula- 
tien as compared with the home consumption? Do you not find, notwithstand- 
ing the addition to the population, accounting, as it ought to do, for some in- 
crease, yet that, upon the whole, an average of three or four years, the increase 
in the home consumption of cotton goods has greatly exceeded the increase in 
the population? (Cheers.) True is it that in the last year the amount fell to 
103,500,000 lbs., fortifying the argument that the advance in the price of 
provisions has led toa dimimution of consumption ; but we must always bear 
mm mind what had been the consumption of the year before. In 1840 it was no 
Jess than 175 millions of lbs., and that fact alone will account for a depression 
in 1841. The years 1838 and 1840 were the greatest for home consumption. 
In 1838 it was 173 millions. It then fell back to 117 millions, and in 1840 it 
rose again to the enormous amount of 175 millions. (Much cheering.) No 
doubt, so sudden an elevation would be followed by a corresponding depression. 
These, then, are the facts of the case as regards four years of high price for pro- 
wisions as compared with four years when the price of provisions was low. With 
regard to prevailing distress, | admit it—I deplore it—above all, I deplore it 
on account of the condition of the labouring classes. They may treat me as 
they please—they may burn me in effigy if they will (much cheering)—but all 
these manifestations of hostile opinion do not one jot abate my deep sympathy 
for their sufferings. (Hear, hear, hear.) On their account I most regret the 

sent condition of the cotton trade. I am well aware that the report from the 
Manchester Chamber of Commerce, to which I have already referred, states 
that the advance in manufactures was not owing to dear corn, but to excitement 
and speculation, and it asserts that the loss of capital in that district.was not 
less than fofty millions sterling. Let me ask, have we quite survived the effect 
of that excitement and speculation arising out of railways, joint-stock banks,and 
applications of capital in various other ways! Ifthe loss were really to the 
extent of forty millions of capital, from the depression of trade and the failure 
of speculations, are we quite sure that at this day we have survived the effect 


the opinions I expressed on a former evening—first, that I think that the Corn- 






laws have been made to bear an undue share (I go no farther) of the prevailing 
suffering and distress; and secondly that I am not so confident as some that 
an extensive modification, or a repeal c! those laws, would produce the bene- 
ficial effects anticipated. The authority of Mr. Buckingham is, therefore, 
strikingly in point. This is the evidence, from personal observation, of Mr. 
Buckingham, that the extent of destitution to be found in the United States, a 
country abounding m food, and where the demand for labour is exceedingly 
great—be he right or wrong—is attributable to the circumstance of the too 
great diversion of labour from land to be employed in unprofitable speculations. 
(Cheers.) Sir, I have been charged with having utterly denied thai any goud 
will result from the measure which I have proposed. I held no such opinion, 
although I said I did not entertain the greatest expectations which some have 
held of achange. I distinctly said that I expected these benefits—first, that 
agriculture will be exempt from the risk of having an enormous quantity of 
corn suddenly poured in at an extremely low duty. I said also that the Bank 
of England will be less exposed to sudden demands for bullion, because I ex- 
pected that the demand for corn will be gradual, that the intercourse between 
this and other countries will be more regular, and that it will be conducted up- 
on the ordinary principles of commercial intercourse. That is what I expect 
as the result of my plan. That is what I stated—and I cannot be justly charg- 
ed with having said that the change which I propose will be productive of 
no good. . But then I am told that my plan will be of no benefit to the Ameri- 
can trade—that the distance from America is so great, that it labours under 
such disadvantages under a sliding-scale, that no corn willbe imported ; and 
one hon. member has proposed as a remedy that the averages shall be taken 
every 12 weeks. Why, Sir, the same thing was suggested to me by a Liver- 
pool merchant trading with the United States. He said,‘ Let us have a twelve 
weeks’ average, and we shall know how the duty stands, and we can then 
send corn from America.”’ My question, ‘‘ Why?” He replied, ‘‘ Because we 
shall be enabled to get corn from the United States. We shall know what is 
one six weeks’ average. We shall wait to ascertain that average, and we 
shall infer that there will be no material change in the next six weeks, so 
that we shall be able to bring corn from the United States here.” Tliat was 
the argument which was addressed tome. But here is an account of a tran- 
saction which has actually taken place. An order was sent to New York, by 
the steamer from Liverpool, for 1,000 barrels of flour. ‘The order went on the 
Ist of August, and the flour was shipped in the ship Sidney on the 23d of Au- 
gust, and arrived in Liverpool on the 13th of September. (Hear, hear.) That 
was an actual transaction in pursuance of an order sent out by a steamer. 
(Opposition cheers.) An order was sent about the same time to Stettin ; it 
was sent on the 25th of July, the corn was shipped on the 23d of August, but 
it did not arrive in Liverpool till the 24th of September. (Hear, hear.) I say 
that Hull and the eastern ports have an advantage over Liverpool, with res- 
pect to corn brought from Dantzic ; but I doubt whether corn from the United 
States cannot be imported into Liverpool in less time than from Dantzte. Here 
is a conclusive proof of a transaction not made with any reference to my 
bill, but an order for a thousand barrels of flour sent out on the Ist of August, 
and the flour arrived at Liverpool on the 13th of September, fully justifying 
my statement that it is possible in six weeks to bring flour from the United 
States ; and I believe that, if my measure be adopted, many such transac- 
tions will take place ; the cargoes will probably appear more apt to time, and 
we may expect many such shipments. The right hon. gentleman the mem- 
ber for Edinburgh (Mr. Macauly,) whose absence from his place this evening 
surprises me, made an attack upon me—indeed his whole speech was an at- 
tack upon me for the statements which I made on bringing forward my plan. 
The right hon. gentleman commenced his speech by stating that he represent- 
ed a peculiar constituency, which made it absolutely incumbent upon him to 
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Mr. C. BULLER—I intend to vote with you. (Laughter on the Opposition 
benches.) 

Sir ROBERT PEEL—The Hon. Gentleman spoke also of using such wise 
caution in the ultimate diminution of the duty, and not exciting alarm among 
the agricultural body, upon which I, perhaps, should be peculiarly sensitive, for 
I know the sensation which my own proposition has excited in some parts of the 
country—that he will, I am sure, think that I have advanced as fir as it was 

ssible without raising these doubts, and that he will not be contented with 
bis vote to-night ; but that I have gone as far in the alteration of the Corn- 
laws as it was wise and prudent to do [hear] ; for I amsure that, if I had gone 
much further, the apprehensions of the Hon. Gentleman would have been 
realised. When I recollect, that Mr. Ricardo, who was no particular friend to 
the agricultural interest, declared that the system of the Corn-laws was alto- 
gether defective and ought to give way to better, and yet recommended that 
they should be dealt with most tenderly, and suggested a duty of 20s., falling 
1s. a-year till it reached 10s., at which it was to remain fixed—when I recollect 
that Mr. Ricardo, if he had thought immediate change proper, would have been 
prepared to act, and yet proposed a 20s. duty—and when I compare my scale 
with the proposition of the friends of free trade—and again, when I compare 
my scale with that of Mr. Whitmore, in 1828—I must say that I deem mine a 
great improvement. And now, let me express an earnest hope that, if the 
House shall decide by a great majority against the motion of the Hon. Gentle- 
man coupled by the division against the motion of the Noble Lord, and upon 
my plans, let me hope that the House will bear in mind that as the commercial 
and manufacturing interests are in a state of oppression, and nothing can tend 
so much to their injury as uncertainty as to this law, and as the ignorance of 
the other proposals, to be made by the government, may have a like prejudicial 
effect, that in deference to public feeling the House will proceed with as much 
speed as is consistent with due deliberation to pass my bill, and make it the law 
of the land. [Cheers.] 

After several nights’ debate, the House at length divided on Mr. Villier’s 
motion with the following result. For Mr. Villier's, 90; Against it, 393 ; 
Majority, 303. 











IMPORTATION OF FOREIGN FLOUR INTO ENGLAND, 
House of Commons, Feb. 28. 

Upon the resolution being read, regulating the proposed duty upon wheat, 
meal, and flour, . 

Lord SANDON was understood to say that he hoped every protection would 
be given to the millions of this country, so as to enable them to compete with 
foreign flour, and to take care that the foreigner might not be induced to send 
into this country his flour instead of his wheat, by making the duty upon the 
former much lower than on the latter. Whether grain came from Poland, or 
Persia, or the other side of the Ajlantic, the foreigners derived considerable ad- 
vantage from sending it as flour rather than in a raw state. (The Noble Lord 
then read a printed document showing the relative saving to foreigners in send- 
ing flour instead of grain to this country, but the detail of his Lordship’s obser- 
vations did not reach the gallery.) It would be found, continued the Noble 
Lord, that the merchant who bought 100 bushels of wheat in the remoter parts 
of America would have an interest to send them to this country ground into 
flour rather than in a raw condition, because the difference to him would be 6s. 
per barrel. Indeed, allthe printed papers showed the manifest advantage to 
the foreign merchant of sending the manufactured and not the raw article. 
How was it possible, therefore, that the English miller, bearing all the burdens 
he did, could compete with the foreigner? The only counter-balance he could 
find to the present system was the high price that the offal of wheat fetched in 
the English market from its being introduced into this country, free of duty as 
cheap flour. Undoubtedly that advantage was considerable when the duty on 





address the house ; he said that he represented a constituency which was 
swayed by no personal interest, and corrupted by no unworthy pre- 
judices (cheers,) and it became him, as the concentrated essence 
of the intelligence of Edimburgh (loud cheers); it was incumbent 
upon him to state his views to the House of Commons 
the honourable member for Wolverhampton with a counter-plan, and 
moves that the Corn-laws be at once repealed. Well, then, the right hon. 
gentleman has decamped altogether. He says that he cannot vote immediate 
repeal, he objects to the word ‘*now;” and yet he, the representative of this 
enlightened constituency, does not think it incuinbent upon him to say no to 
the proposition from which he dissents. (Cheers.) ‘I object,” says he, ‘‘ to 
the immediate repeal of the Corn-laws, the insertion of the word ‘now’ is to 
me an insuperable obstacle ; but if I gave a vote in consonance with my own 





of it? (Cheers.) ; 

Mr. COBDEN said that the loss was estimated, not upon the cotton trade 
only, but upon all kinds of manufactures. 

Sir ROBERT PEEL—It may be so; but now I come to the most painful 
part of the subject. Iam bound by a sense of duty to say that I adhere to 
the opinion | expressed on a former day, that in the present artificial state of 
the country, and in the state of any great manufacturing country, you cannot 
but expect that, even with an extensive demand for labour and great commer- 
cial prosperity, there should be the severest partial suffering and distress. 
(Hear, hear.) It is inevitable from the condition of any great manufacturing 
State. The honourable member for Manchester (Mr. M. Philips) spoke of the 
condition of the hand-loom weavers, and he adverted to their distresses in the 
year 1836. When was there a period of greater manufacturing prosperity 
than the year 1836! It was actually announced from the throne “ That the 
state of the commerce and manufactures of the United Kingdom was most sa- 
tisfactory.”” The address was moved by Sir John Wrottesley and seconded 
by the member for Sheffield, and their language was in exact accordance with 
that of the royal speech ; Sir John Wrottesley said that there had never been a 
mere prosperous moment for all branches of trade, not arising from wild specu- 
lation, but from steady and increasing demand. Mr. Parker also adverted with 
pleasure to the condition of trade, and observed that such prospects had never 
before been the subject of congratulation ftom the throne. Such had been the 
amount of exports, that within the next two years, he added, it would be ne- 
«essary to erect steam engines with the power of no fewerthan 7,000 horses, 
in order to keep pace with the demand. Now, my proposition is, that accom- 

.panied by great manufacturing prosperity there may be great and severe partial 
distress ; and, as | said on a former oceasion, I am perfectly confident that any 
attempt to mterfere with skill, ingenuity, and enterprise would be net only ri- 
diculous from its failure, but perhaps fatal in its result. I am not one of those 
who attribute to machinery any permanent and extensive diminution of the 
demand for human labour. (Hear, hear.) I believe that the greater your 
prosperity, the greater your skill, upon the whole and upon comprehensive re- 
sults, the greater will be the demand for operative manufacturers. (Cheers.) 
Taking into account all who are occupied in the production of machinery, if 
yeu could take into agcount all who directly and indirectly benefit by machine- 
wy, the experience of this country during a period of twenty years would show 
that whatever may have been the improvements in machinery the aggregate 
amount of human labour has thereby been augmented. (Hear, hear, hear.) 
That, however, is no answer to my proposition, that general prosperity may 
be attended with partial suffering ; the effect of improvements may be to in- 
volve great numbers of innoeent persons in the severest distress. In such 
cases nothing is more difficult than for the legislature to interfere, but the most 
©enclusive proofs of distress do not therefore impeach the system. Take 1836 
as @ year of unexampled prosperity ; have we not heard to-night of the mise- 
rable condition of the hand-loom weavers! In 1835 the subject was discuss- 
ed, a committee appointed, and that committee found that in England, Scot- 
land, and Ireland, the number of hand-loom weavers was not less than 840,000 ; 
yet then it is supposed that there was the greatest demand for labour ever 
kaown in previous years. It was stated in the report that many of the hand- 
loom weavers had not the plainest food or the most wretched clothing—that 
they had scarcely any thing like furniture—that their bedding was of the most 
miserable description, and that not a few slept only upon straw. Nevertheless, 
notwithstanding these privations, they were in full employment; their Jabour 
was excessive, and often amounted to 16 hours per day. Hence they were in- 
duced to drink ardent spirits to revive their drooping powers and to allay their 
sorrows. Such was the picture drawn by the committee, yet, at that time, 
what was the price of corn! Why, it was cheaper than it had been for a pe- 
riod of 30 years. (Cheers.) Do not, then, blame me too much for expressing 
my apprehension that, though beneficial results may arise from lowering the 

price of corn, and steadying the demand for it, I cannot for my own part, in- 
dulge or encourage the delusive hope that, after the price of corn is reduced 
and manufacturing prosperity has returned, | shall be able to exempt this coun- 
try from Occasional and most severe partial suffering. (Cheers.) Take the 
case of the United States. There you are aware that the demand for labour is 
great and the price high ; but, nevertheless, we know that there exists occa- 
sonal and severe suffering. Mr. Buckingham, a decided friend to the repeal 
of the Corn-laws, in his recent work has borne testimony to this lamentable 
fact. He tells us that the instances of death from destitution in, the state of 

New York were much more numerous than he had thought possible “Where 

food was so cheap, and labour in such demarid, it seemed unaccount- 
able, but such was the fact; and he attributed it to the recent mania for 
speculation which had led the cultivators of the soil to become speculators 

m stocks, owners of shares of railways never begun, and of canals never 

‘opened, and the purchasers of plots of land on which future towns were to be 

built, instead of devoting their industry to agriculture, the great basis (as Mr. 

Buckingham said) of all national wealth (hear), in consequence of which the 

country had been obliged to import grain for its own consumption, instead of 
velying only upon itself. (Much cheering.) For these reasons I must retain 


opinions I should be liable to m'srepresentation, and therefore I abstain altoge- 
ther from voting.’ Why, Sir, for what is the power of speech given to man 
except to relieve himself from misrepresentation ! What the right hon. gen- 
tleman says is, that ‘‘ the measure is wrong at present, but I am not prepared 
to vote against it.” He accurately explains the grounds of his disapprobation, 
but he relies upon the possibility of misconstruction, and he leaves to others 
who have acrived at the same conclusion as himself the more manly and con- 
sistent conduct of voting against the proposition from which they dissent. 
(Hear, hear.) ‘The right hon. gentleman said that I maintained that cheap food 
is of no advantage to the people. I said, Sir, no such thing. He said that he 
could demonstrate his opinion. ‘ Suppose,” said he, ‘‘that a man has 40/. 
a-year to spend, you deny that a surplus of 8/. a-year is of advantage to him.” 
And he psoved his demonstration with a degree of force quite overpowering. 
(Loud cheers.) Now I beg leave to say that I maintained no such proposition ; 
but I did say that I thought it was unwise and unjust to sow dislike and dissa- 
tisfaction among the people of this country by making ‘them believe that the 
people of other countries have the power of maintaining themselves better at a 
less charge. I said thatthe relative price of food is not a test to prove the 
difference between the welfare of the people of this and other countries. | did 
say also—but not abstractedly, as the right hon. gentleman stated—that I 
thought to produce cheap provisions by a sudden disturbance of the relations 
between landlord and tenant, might be possible, but that we should not be re- 
moving the ills under which this country labours by adding a fresh cause of dis- 
turbance, and bringing distress upon the great body of the agricultural inte- 
rests. (Hear, hear.) I maintain this now. With this qualification it was that 
I said we are bound to have a regard for the interests which have grown up 


isting law under which capital has been applied to agriculture ; and I did main- 


to rely for the substantial portion of your supply at all seasons upon foreign 
countries. One word upon the motion upon which I trust we are about to di- 
vide. (Hear, hear.) Jt consists of a declaration of opinion that the Corn- 
laws ought to be instantly repealed. The honourable gentleman the member 
for Wolverhampton (Mr. Villiers)—so deeply impressed is he with the policy of 
immediate repeal—has not moved any prospective measure with a view to re- 
peal ; the resolution which he submits to the house for the vote this night is, 
that the Corn-laws be at once repealed. And the hon. gentleman (Mr. Philips) 
says that he accords with the motion, and that if they could be repealed this 
night they ought to be. But all those who think with the noble lord (Lord 
John Russell) that there are special burdens upon land; all those who agree 
with the noble lord, that even if the law be unwise, there ought not to be f& 
sudden disturbance of the interests which have grown up under it: all those 
who think with the noble lord the late Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
(Lord Palmerston,) that there ought to be duty upon foreign corn but for the 
purposes of revenue alone—a doctrine not quite consistent, perhaps, with the 
noble lord’s flowery peroration (cheers,) for the noble lord has come forward dis- 
tinctly to state his opinion that the agriculturists have no claim to protection, 
but that it is a justifiable measure to impose, for the purposes of revenue, a 
duty on foreign corn, and it is with me a matter of grave doubt whether we 
may not as legitimately impose an excise duty upon corn grown in this coun- 
try (hear, hear,) and whether when a duty of 8s. on foreign corn is proposed it 
will not be better to consider if a 4s. duty on corn the produce of this country, 


ble lord’s view, that man should depend upon man, to lay a duty upon all corn 
(cheers,) and it is utterly impossible for the noble lord to deny that if it be legi- 
timate to raise a duty for the purpose of revenue of 8s. ‘on foreign corn, there 
may be a tax on all corn—nay, it would be more consistent with his argument 
that there should be a duty upon all corn grown as well as imported ; but all 
those who concur with the noble lord that land can have no claim to protection 
though there should be a duty, all those who agree in the dread which has been 
expressed of disturbing the present position between this country and Ireland, 
and who are already alarmed at my proposed duty upon oats—all those who 
dread a sudden and immense importation of oats into this country, to the disad- 
vantage of Ireland ; all those, again, who think that there ought to be an inter- 
val of time between the present duty and the abolition of all duty—for, though 
the hon. gentleman has given a vague intimation that he might consent to 
something if he could gain consent to his general principle, yet ‘the motion in- 
volved in the vote to-night is, that the Corn-laws shall be at once repealed— 
all those persons must resist the vote which is now presented tothem (Hear, 
hear, hear.) It is needless to say that, with my views upon the subject, I can- 
not concur in such a vote. (Laughter.) When, sir, I look at the proposition 
which I have made, and when I heard the hon. member for Liskeard (Mr. C. 
Buller) declare that vested interests ought to be attended to, and that we 
ought not to excite undue apprehension and alarm among the agriculturists, 
which may lead to the diminution of land devoted to the growth of corn, 
how the hon. gentleman can refuse to vote with me against the hon. gentle- 
man the member for Wolverhampton I can hardly understand. (Cheers.) 





Then comes 


under a system of protection. That we were bound to pay attention to the ex- | 


tain that argument that it is not wise to adopt such a system, as will force you | 


as well as on foreign corn, shou!d not be preferred, because if the corn of this | 
country have no claim to protection, it will clearly be an advantage, in the no- | 


fine flour was high, but when it was low it gave no compensation to the miller 
for the great disadvantages under which he laboured. It was the policy of that 
| House to favour the importation of articles in araw rather than in a manufac- 
tured state. And there was no doubt that the importation of flour into this 
country, instead of wheat, tended to starve the poorer classes, as they were 
| obliged to consume the inferior quality of flour, which came over in large quan- 
tities. ‘The effect of that was that the bad flour rose to a high price, and the 
poorer classes paid more for their food than-the rich. In 1831 the price of fine 
flour was 5 per cent. higher than it had been for the ten years preceding, while 
the price of inferior flour was 20 per cent. higher. One advantage that the fo- 
reigner derived from the importation of the manufactured articles was the di- 
minished bulk and consequent diminution in the amount of freightage. He 
(Lord Sandon) did not wish to press the question to a division, but he was anx- 
ious to hear what her Majesty's ministers would say on the subject, and whether 
they considered there was an adequate protection in the proposed scale of du- 
ties to the interests to which he had referred. 

Sir R. PEEL said he was well aware how powerful an interest that was of 
which his Noble Friend was an advocate, and how Members of that House 
were connected with it, who strongly urged the claims of millers to increased 
protection. But he considered it his duty to state that having given his fullest 
attention to the subject, he could not increase the protection on flour. In the 
first place, that subject was considered in 1837, and at that period he was a 
member of the government, and it was proposed that 196lbs. of flour should be 
considered as equivalent to five bushels of wheat, or 40 gallons. He recollect- 
ed perfectly well that on consideration they found the protection given to flour 
relatively to wheat too fine, and they reduced the proportion from 40 to 38 gal- 
lons. ‘That was the point at which it now, and had for several years, stood,and 
if he looked at the relative proportion wheat bore to flour, he could not infer 
that undue protection had been given to wheat. Now with respect to barley 
and oats, it had been alleged that the government were departing from the re 
lative proportions they have adopted, and that they could not justify their arith 
metical proportion. That in point of fact the calculation was too low, that 
196lbs. of flour should pay a duty equal to 38 gallons of wheat. But suppose 
they altered it, then those countries with whom they most wished to encourage 
commercial trade, our own province of Canada and the United States, must 
materially suffer. They all felt that the intercourse ef this country with the 
United States was such, that if there were one country more than another that 
they were anxious to please and place in a state of peculiar advantage with re- 
spect to the importation of foreign corn, he did not think there was any man but 
would decide that the preference should be given to the United States. (Hear, 
|hear.] If they looked at the imports from Russia and the United States, the 
inference they would draw would be a preference to the United States. But if 
the House departed from the relations that were now established, that departure 
would tell most of all against that country (the United States) with which they 
were most anxious to encourage a commercial intercourse. [Hear, hear.] He 
was glad, having come to that House as an advocate for this qualified free trade 
in corn against monopoly, to find that he was holding the same opinion now as 
he did in 1837. He said then, as he saw by his printed speech, that he did not 
believe the quantity of flour imported into this country from America would in- 
jure us, but he felt that if the House prevented the exportation of the only ar- 
ticle they obtained from that country—if they took the opportunity of exclud- 
ing that article, the people in America would think that the measure arose from 
some feeling of animosity in this country and that opinion would outstrip any 
advantages that might possibly arise. That was the language he used in 1837, 
and he must hold the same opinion now. [Hear, hear.] If he felt that the 
claim of the millers was a just one, he should be disposed to listen to it. But 
what was the claim? The millers had the monopoly of grinding all the wheat 
| in this country ; and it was estimated by some that the United Kingdom pro- 
| duced 24,000,000 quarters of wheat, besides oats and barley. Whether that 
estimate was an exaggeration or not he could not tell, but he would take it at 
22,000,000 of quarters. Now, the British millers had the monopoly of grind- 
ing the whole of it; and it was impossible that foreign millers could enter into 
competition with them. It was equally true that, with respect to foreign wheat, 
the millers had the whole monopoly also. His Noble Fricnd thought that if 
greater protection were given to the miller, wheat would come in on much 
more favourable terms than it had done. He begged his Noble Friend to re- 
collect that flour laboured under some disadvantages. It was certainly not so 
well fitted for bonding as wheat. It was also a much more hazardous article, 
and although it might be true that 38} gallons of wheat did not produce 196 
lbs., still if they took the seconds of flour and the offal, it would be found that 
the estimate was amply sufficient. There was also a disproportion between the 
value of wheat in the market and the cost of bread, and that disproportion exist- 
ed to such an extent in time of scarcity, that he could not but think there ought to 
be some means of importing flour when corn was dear. The cost of bread rose 
to an unintelligibly high price, and he thought the importation of foreign flour 
might have a tendency to reduce that disproportion. The House must decide 
upon general principles, and he apprehended they would have to determine 
whether, considering the relations of this country with the United States, they 
should make one exception from the adoption of the relative scale in respect of 
the different kinds of grain. He did not think that such a course would be 
either just or wise, and he must say that he could not acquiesce in any proposal 
for anincreased duty on flour that should tend to hurt the amicable feelings of 
‘this country and America. [Hear, hear.] 

Mr. LABOUCHERE believed that the right hon. baronet was quite correct 
in what he had said with respect to the relative proportions of wheat and flour 
He found that in 1828 the imports of foreign wheat were 13,500,000 quarters, 
and of foreign flour 1,300,000. Of the whole amount of bread stuff that they 
received from abroad, 1-12th came in the shape of flour. He believed that it 
was of the utmost importance tothe British consumer that the power of the 
millers to enhance, at their will, the price of bread, should be restrained. He 
should, therefore, suggest that the corn which now came into this country m 
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the shape of flour, should still come here in that shape. He differed with 
those who thought that the no hon. baronet’s bill would have the effect of 
creating a steady, regular trade, He trusted the house would not depart from 
the present rule in regard to flour. 
e resolution was then agreed to. 

The next resolution respecting oatmeal—‘ For every quantity of 181} 
Ibs., a duty equal in amount to the duty payable on a quarter of oats,” was 

assed. 
On the next resolution being proposed—“ For maize or Indian corn, buck 
wheat, bear or bigge, for every quarter a duty equal in amount to~ the 
duty payable on a quarter of barley. 2. That it is expedient to amend the 
laws relating to the mode of taking and determining the average prices of 


Mr. S. O’BRIEN rose to move his amendment, and said that the right 
hon. baronet had not submitted any sufficient reason to the house for the al- 
terations which he had proposed. He could only imagine two objections to 
his proposition ; first, that the people of this country paid a larger taxation 
than was paid in the colonies, and that there ought, therefore, to be some pro- 
tection for domestic agriculture, but any advantage possessed by the colonies 
in this respect was more than counterbalanced by the enormous distance 
they had to convey their produce, because the cost of conveying a cargo 
of wheat from British America or the Cape of Good Hope to this country 
averaged from 13s. to 25s., and such a charge must be a sufficient protection 
to our domestic agriculture. The other objection was, that if this trade in 
corn should be allowed, it would be impossible to pfevent the United States’ 
corn being brought into Canada. But such an objection was equally valid 
against the present system. The hon. member concluded by moving as an 
amendment, “ all sorts of grain, the produce of the colonial possessions of 
Great Britain, be admitted at all times at the duty of 1s. per quarter.” 

The question having been put, ‘‘ That the duty be 1s. per quarter,”’ 

Lord STANLEY said the government were as fully convinced as the hon. 
member of the necessity of improving by every means the connexion between 
the colonies and the mother country, and he was desirous of removing every 
impediment to a free commercial intercourse between them. But he could not 
understand how the alterations proposed could place our North American colo- 
nies in a worse position than at present. He believed the agricultural interest 
in this country would feel no jealousy vf a free importation took place of wheat and 
flour bona fide the produce of Canada ; but the fact was,that the importation from 
Canada was not Canadian flcur—it was the produce of the United States, 
passing through Canada, where it was ground and acquired the character of 
Canadian flour. (Hear, hear.) If the agriculturists of Canada were consult- 
ed, he (Lord Stanley) believed they would deprecate the proposal of the hon 
member to allow the free admission into this country of what was passed under 
the name of Canadian produce. ‘That was the principle on which he should 
be prepared to rest his vindication of the intended duty on Canadian wheat. 
The case might be altered if, by an alteration of the legislature of Cana- 
da, it should be thought fit to impose restrictions on the import of Ameri- 
can corn. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE believed it to be a great exaggeration to say that the 
whole, or the greater part of the flour that came from Canada was American. 
If some of it was, he could not believe that the importation took place to such 
an extent as the noble lord would have us believe. He believed this to be the 
case, that when it was to the advantage of the Canadians to send their flour 
here, they having the advantage of having their supplies free, no doubt they 
consumed American flour themselves and sent us their own produce. Ona 
small scale that was exactly what took place in the Channei Islands. They 
had the privilege of sending their produce duty free to this country. He be- 
lieved that they took care not to eat Guernsey or Jersey wheat themselves, 
but they supplied themselves with French wheat and sent us the produce of 
their islands. He spoke with some diffidence, because he did not pretend to 
have avery correct knowledge of the circumstances of the case. The certi- 
ficate required, not only that the wheat should be grown in Canada, but that 
the flour should be of Canadian growth As to the proposal for preventing 
American flour crossing the border, the noble lord seemed to think that flour 
was of no consideration—that as long as it was flour it might pass. He ap- 
prehended that what passed would go in the shape of flour rather than in the 





e. GLADSTONE—Newfoundland and the West Indies, and occas onally 
others. 

_Mr. C. BULLER—Then he would be glad to know what colony was pecu- 
liarly favoured beyond these. The object of his right honourable friend’s pro- 
position of last year was, in order that under the name of East India rum they 
should not introduce rum the produce of any other of their possessions. The 
right hon. gentleman’s proposition put him in mind of the constable who, pone 
ordered to put a boy in the stocks, put two in; and on the magistrate who ha 
given the order passing by, and saying—'‘ Why have you put in two boys! I 
ordered only one,” replied, “I did it, your worship, for the sake of uniformity.” 
(A laugh.) The utmost importation from Canada in any year was between 
200,000 and 300,000 quarters of corn, while the population was 1,300,000 in- 
habitants. Could they suppose that the produce of such a population was not 
more than 300,000 quarters a year? The right hon. gentleman said the Cana- 
dians sent their own corn and flour here, and imported from the United States 
for their own consumption; but the cause was to be found in the sliding 
scale, in consequence of which demands were sent out suddenly, and the Cana- 
dians shipped off at once the corn which they had at hand, and relied on a supply 
for their use from the United States. ‘The present law was stringent enough, 
but was avoided in consequence of the liberal construction put upon it by the 
officers of her majesty’s customs. They should alter the law, and not tax 
American corn imported into Canada because it might be imported under the 
name of Canadian corn here. The total amount of the importations from Can- 
ada in the last ten years was only 519,000 quarters of wheat and flour, while 
the price at Montreal was from 50s. to 52s. Ifthe freight to England, which 
was never less than 13s., were added, it would raise the price to 63s. to 65s. 
before any duty was paid. It therefore seemed to him that putting a duty on 
Canadian produce was perfectly nugatory, because it could hardly come in 
without any duty. It was of the highest importance that everything should be 
removed which separated the colonies from this country, and that the coast of 
Canada should be for the purposes of trade the same as the coast of England. 
As this question ought not to be disposed of until they understood the views of 
those most deeply interested in it, he would recommend his hon. friend the 
member for Limerick to put off taking the sense of the house till they should go 
into committee. 

The committee then divided,and the numbers were—for the resolution, 135 ; 
for the amendment, 38 ; majority, 97. 

In the Commons, Feb. 24, Mr. O’Connell asked for information respecting 
the Christmas riots in Jamaica, and Lord Stanley gave a long explanation, 
blaming the Mayor of Kingston for attempting to suppress certain festivities to 
which the negroes had been accustomed during the holidays, but highly ap- 
plauding the conduct of the black troops that had been called into suppress 
the riots. He added that the Governor had instituted an inquiry, and thought 
it best to defer action until the result of that inquiry should be known. 

Lord Elliot brought in a bill to legalise those marriages in Ireland which 
had been declared illegal by the Irish jadges—between Presbyterians and Epis- 
copalians, the ceremony performed by Presbyterian clergymen. 

In the upper House, Feb. 25, the Lord Chancellor gave notice that a bill 
would speedily be introduced, to remove the difficulties consequent upon the 
decision of the Irish judges respecting the validity of marriages between Episco- 
palians and Presbyterians. 

On Thursday, the 24th, in the House of Peers, Lord Monteagle postponed 
his motion relative to the exchequer fraud bills in consequence of the absence 
of the Duke of Wellington. 

On Friday, the 25th, Lord Eliot announced that a bill for the amendment of 
the Irish municipal corporation act was in preparation. 

The Commons were occupied some time with the question of prison discip- 
line, and the emigration of Hill Coolies to the Mauritius. 

In the Commons, on Wednesday, Sir R. Peel, in reply to a question from 
Mr. Mangles, said that no official information had been received as to the 
state of —_ in Affghanistan, but he expected to have some communication 
ina few days. 





Married,—At Luana, in the Township of Westminster, London District, Canada, on 
Saturday the 12th ult.,bythe Rev. Mark Burnham, Dixie Watson, Esq, to Charlotte, 
youngest daughter of the late Rowland Williams, Esq., of the Island of Jamaica 





shape of grain; and whenever Canada wanted supplies, he imagined those | 
supplies would come in the shape of flour rather than wheat. ‘To what pur- | 
pose did you propose to discourage the import of flour. allowing the import of 
grain?’ He was told the United States forbid the introduction of flour into | 
the country, and that therefore we ought not to take flour from them if we | 
wanted it. If they forbid it for a Canadian object, he would leave the Cana- 
dian legislature to deal with it. He dismissed the whole of the Canadian part 
of the argument. If justice was not done to Canada the remedy lay with the 
Canadians. They were the best persons to judge what was the remedy, and 
to what extent it ought to be applied. ‘There would be another opportunity of 
debating this measure at length ; but the house had a right to know with what 
object government intended to propose the measure. He should be very glad 
to hear from the president of the board of trade the reasons and grounds for the 
proposition which he intended to make as to preventing the import of Canadian 
flour into England. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said that it seemed to be the general impression of the 
committee that it was just to have something beyond a nominal duty, and 
that it was imperative, if it were true that the main portion of the flour we re- 
ceived was not really Canadian. ‘That was the question, whether the principa! 
part of the imports we received from Canada were grown in the United States 
or in Canada. If hon. members would refer to the importations of the last two 
or three years they would see they bore on the face of them a demonstrative 
indication that the flour must have been made from wheat grown in the United 
States. If hon. members would refer to the year 1828, in page 58 of the 
papers recently laid on the table, they would see that the importation of wheat | 
flour in that year was from 30,000 and 40,000 to, 70,000 and 80,000 cwts In | 
1829 it was 44,000 cwts. of flour, and only 32 quarters of wheat. In 1840 it | 
was 380,900 cwts. of flour, and in 1841 it was 682,000 cwts. of flour, besides | 
64,000 quarters of wheat. Such an increase as that was not to be accounted | 
for with reference to the circumstance of Canada alone; it was clear that the | 
great bulk of the importation—not Jess than nine-tenths—was from the United 
States. Now American corn ground in Canada was held to be legally liable | 
to be imported into that country. The right hon. gentleman had said that a 
practice prevailed of substituting American corn for consumption in Canada, 
and preparing their own for exportation ; but it could never be supposed that 
so bulky a commodity as wheat could be carried across the border and dispersed 
all over the remote districts of Canada. He believed that of late a great 
quantity of mill power had been erected in Canada, and that a large quantity of | 
flour was prepared in that colony from American grain. With regard to the duty 
of 2s. proposed to be charged upon American wheat imported into Canada, he had 
been asked whether it was intended to propose that duty for the benefit of 
British or colonial interests. He could not say that it was done for British ob- 
jects, nor yet could he say that it was for colonial objects. The imposition of | 
such a duty with reference to its etfect upon the British market was altogether | 
trivial and remote, and he did not think that for such an object the duty could | 
be matter of the slightest consideration. In point of fact it was in reference | 
to intercolonial trade and for the protection of the colonies that the tax was | 
laid on. At present nothing was more anomalous than the state of the law in 
that respect. Canada had at present, a free importation of flour from Ameri- | 
Tica, and yet she claimed protection in the markets of other colonies. The 
consumer in Newfoundland and the West Indies could not get his corn and 
flour in the cheapest markets—viz., that of the United States—and nothing 
could be more unjust than sucha state of things; while, at the same time, the 
people of Canada were allowed to procure their grain from the United States, 
in order to make a profit of their own by exporting it. The duty at present 
chargeable to those colonies upon flour the produce of America was 5s. the 
barrel, and it was proposed by the scale now submitted to the house to reduce 
that to 2s. 


_Mr. LABOUCHERE must confess that he had heard the statement of the 
right hon. gentleman with astonishment. He had said that the duty of 2s. was 
not imposed either for colonial purposes or for British purposes, and it really 
appeared to him as if it were merely for the sake of the symmetry of their ta- 
riff. In every other duty there was some assignable motive, but he wished to 
know what manufacture or produce of any of the British colonies was to be 
benefitted by the present tax. It appeared to him to be done out of pure ma- 
levolence. He was certainly glad to hear from the right hon. gentleman that 
the English landowner had had nothing to do with the matter, because a more 
foolish and wanton tax had never been laid on by the British government. He 
hoped the matter would be taken into consideration, and that the right hon 
gentleman would not sanction such a stain upon the statute-book 

Mr. GLADSTONE said the object of the tax was precisely the same as that 
proposed by the right hon. gentleman (Mr. Labouchere) last year, when pro- 
posing his measure with regard to East India rum, giving a privilege to that 
article in another market. Now, what was the object of that honourable gentle- 
man! Did he leave the inhabitants of the East Indies to purchase their rum 
in the cheapest market’ No such thing; for his bill imposed a prohibition 
upon rum into the East Indies. It was contended in that case that the object 
was to do justice between colony and colony, and such was the object of the 
present tax, andthe mode in which it was proposed to be done was precisely 
the same. 


Mr. C. BULLER begged to ask what colony #§was intended to do justice 
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Married, At the Parish of St. Thomas, Turk’s [slands, on the 24th of Feb. last. by 
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The steamer Unicorn which arrived at Boston on Monday, put us in pos- 
session of London papers to the evening of the 3d ult. 

The question of the Corn-Laws was still before Parliament, and continued to 
be debated with undiminished vigour. In our last but one we gave a sketch 
of the debate which took place on Lord John Russell’s motion attacking the 
Sliding Scale, which resulted ina vote of 349 to 226, giving Sir Robert Peel 
and the Government a majority of 123. To-day we again take up the subject, 
and present two other discussions which possess the highest interest, and 
which also ended in the same triumphant manner for the cabinet—all the oppo- 
sing motions and amendments being defeated by large majorities. It may be 
necessary to state for the due understanding of these proceedings, that Sir Ro- 
bert Peel moved certain resolutions erabracing the alterations he proposed to 
make in the existing laws, and that these multiplied debates are upon amend- 
ments offered to these resolutions by the opposition. The first debate we 
give to-day is on Mr. Villiers’ motion to admit corn duty free, which was lost 
by the large and decisive vote of 393to 90. The second was on a motion of 
Lord Sandon, wember for Liverpool, to exclude foreign flour and admit wheat 
only, in order that the British millers might have the benefit of grinding and 
manufacturing the flour. The reader will see how successfully this was resist- 
ed by the Premier. The English millers, he showed, possessed already the 
monopoly of grinding the home grain, and if they were to become possessed 
of the foreign article in like manner, there would probably be an unnecessary 
advance in price in all times of scarcity, for there was, he said, an inconceiva- 
ble disproportion in price, between the grain and bread. Some kind of le- 
gerdemain, Sir Robert intimated, took place during the passage of grain through 
the hands of the miller, by virtue of which it unintelligibly, as he expressed 
himself, advanced in price, particularly in times of scarcity. By admitting the 
flour ready made from abroad it passed directly into the hands of the baker, and 
escaped the miller’s charges and deductions. 

In this, it will be seen, Sir Robert studied the interest of the consumer, as he 
was bound to do, since the miller has his share of business in the monopoly of 
the home produced grain, and an augmentation of his profits would not benefit 
the farmer. Ina country like England, and inthe artificial state of society 
brought about by long wars, consequent debts, and redundant population—it is 
necessary to study the interests of different classes and to award to each the 
largest portion of protection and privileges without depressing any one in parti- 
cular. It is a wise government that proceeds upon this maxim, and it is fortu- 
nate for England that she now has such a government. 

Few persons, indeed, view the position of the present cabinet in this, its 
proper light. Desiring not to be the Premier 6f a party, but of the 
country, Sir Robert Peel endeavours to do justice to all. If he abandons the 
agricultural interests,and repeals the corn-laws in toto, he pleases the manufac- 
turers but he inflicts a grievous injury on the whole landed interest. If he were 
to adhere to the old scale of duties and restrictions,the manufacturers would not 






But there is one way—an accidental and peculiar one—by which favour can 
be shown, somewhat exclusively, to American productions, and that Sir Ro- 
bert Peel has availed himself of—we mean the trade through the British Pro- 
| Vinces. This trade, as we have before said, has grown up almost impercepti- 
| bly until it has amounted to six million dollars worth of American bread-staffs 
annually. Canada supplies herself with American wheat, and sends her own 
to England, where it is admitted at a nominal duty : but as American flour also 
found its way to England through the same channel, bearing illegally it is true, 
the Canada brand—the landed interest in England began to complain, and to 
ask for a due enforcement of the Custom regulations—such as certificates of 
! origin, &c. This scrutiny if duly followed out, would have excluded American 
| flour through this channel entirely, but the difficulty was adroitly met, by impo- 

sing a small duty on American flour, coming into Canada, which at once legal- 
izes the trade, and grants the American article a privilege that cannot be en- 
joyed by any other nation. Yet such is tle perversity of persons, that we have 
quite recently seen this small duty of two shillings only per barrel, pronounced 
atrocious, and ascribed to British malice ! 

We refer the reader to the debate which took place in the House of Com- 
mons on the 26th ult., a sketch of which will be found in our impression of to- 
day. It will be seen with what difficulty the ministry maintained their ground 
upon this point, between the assaults of the free traders on the one side and the 
landed interest on the other. Lord Sandon felt determined to keep out the Ame- 
rican flour, that the grinding of the wheat might be enjoyed by the British 
miller ; but Sir Robert Peel ultimately carried his point and the resolution was 
adopted. 





A conversation took place on the 21st of February, in the House of Lords 
on the backwardness of France to ratify the slave trade treaty of the five pow- 
ers, A similar conversation took place in the other house of Parliament, in 
which the trifling and inconsistent conduct of the French Court was made to ap- 
pear. It is distinctly stated by Lord Palmerston, that France was, a few years 
ago, the first to recommend such a convention, and that the French Minister, 
when negotiating and signing the treaty acted under full instructions from 
his cabinet, and that his cabinet sanctioned every step he took. This treaty the 
French government allowed Queen Victoria to announce to Parliament on the 
third of February, and then for the most frivolous and insufficient reasons it 
withholds the ratification. In some of the Parisian journals this act is declar- 
ed to have disgraced England ;—and l'rance is represented to have gained a 
great victory over her ancient enemy ! 


TEXAS. 
Rumours of a new ‘invasion of Texas by the Mexieans have reached this 
‘country, and it iss id that an army’ of 14,000 men has already passed the 
Texan frontier. {hat an invasion has taken place we do not doubt, but we 
have no belief in the numbers stated. 14,000 men constitute a large army, 
and Mexico has not the pecuniary means at this time to put such a force in 
motion, and to concentrate it upon such a distant point as the Texan Repub- 
lic. Besides Santa Anna cannot spare such a force from the capital. Gen. 
Houston, whose Proclamation we subjoin, is evidently incredulous on this point ; 
but he is nevertheless making due preparations. The Proclamation is dated 
Galveston, March 10th. 
Proclamation—To the Citizens of Texas. 

My Countrymen:—Rumours have been brought from the south-western 
frontier of invasion Particulars have not been furnished to the Executive 
The facts are sufficient to justify immediate preparation for defensive war. 

In the event of a formidable invasion, it is needless to appeal to the patriot- 
ism and valor of Texians. They have won Liberty and Independence by their 
undaunted heroism—they have enjoyed the blessings of freedom—they are 
proud of their national character ! 

If invasion should press upon us, we are required by every sacred obligation 
to family, friends and country, to repel our invaders with discomfiture and dis- 
may. If war should come upon us, we will make it our business. We will 
be authorized to meet and pursue our enemies with vengeance. They have 
forgotten the generosity with which they were treated when they were placed 
at the footstool of Texian mercy! They were saved when even humanity 
would have justified retributive vengeance! Should Mexico again disregard 
the exalted principles of civilized and honorable warfare, they shall feel that 
avenging arin that shall take of them full recompense for oppression and cruel- 
ty! Texians can and will be free! They would prefer death to degradation ; 
or the loss of their Independence. SAM HOUSTON. 

Galveston, March 10, 1842. 

Mexico is strong in cavalry—the Texans in this arm are weak; the 
former then can at any time, with a thousand horsemen, easily cross the Rio 
del Norte and possess themselves of all the country, as far as the Colorado. 
There is nothing therefore at all formidable in hearing that the Mexicans have 
taken Goliad and other towns upon the San Antonio. If the Mexicans are 
really serious in making another invasion of this country, the battle must be 
fought in the more thickiy settled parts of Texas. The Trinity Country we 
feel confident never can be wrested from the present possessors, because under 
cover of the forests there the American rifleman is unconquerable. To make 
any impression at all upon Texas a large body of troops must be thrown into 
Galveston Bay, and this cannot be done without a competent naval force, which 
Mexico does not possess. 

While upon this subject we may state that Mr. William Kennedy passed 
through this city on his way to England a few days ago. He is the bearer of 
the last of the three Conventions mentioned in our paper of the 11th of De- 
cember last, as having been concluded between the British and Texas govern- 
ments. This last Convention contains stipulations against the Slave Trade, 
and for the mutual right of search, and was approved by the Texan Congress, 
and ratified by President Houston only a few weeks ago. [By referring to our 
paper of the 11th Dee. last, the relations between the two countries will be un- 
derstood. ‘To save trouble to our readers we subjoin the article—the third 
Convention rrentioned is that which we have just alluded to. 

“On the 15th of Nov., 1840, the independence of ‘Texas was substantially 
acknowledged by the British Government,whose Foreign Secretary on that day 
subscribed three several conventions, agreed upon between him and the Texan 
diplomatic agent, Gen. Hamilton. ‘Two of these conventions, after ratification 
in Texas have arrived in England, and the ratification of the third is only re- 
quired to complete the establishment of the relations between the two coun- 
tries. The third convention will be ratified by the Texan Congress now in 
session, and despatched to London, when the usual exchange of such instru- 
ments will take place and Consular agents be regularly appointed.” 








*,* After repeated, long and vexatious delays on the part of the Engraver, 
we have at length obtained the plate of Wasuineton. It will be immediately 
put to press, and as soon as a sufficient number are wrought off, we shall prompt- 
ly distribute them to our readers. We entreat our readers not to ascribe any 
part of the delay to us, for our contract with the Engraver was—that he should 
deliver the plate to us finished on the 30th of November last ! 

We hope to be more fortunate with our next offering—WESTMINSTER 
ABBEY, which is already in the hands of the artist who is to execute it. 

Should any of our readers prefer either of the former plates in liew of Wash- 
ington or Westminster Abbey, we shall readily comply with their requests if 
they be made known to us. The plates already issued are Parliament House, 





derive the relief they have a right to expect in the present state of the trade 
of the country. He therefore very properly reduces the duties but does not 
abolish them, thereby making a fair and rational compromise between the two 
great rival parties. He is called upon again to relax the laws in favour of the 
grain and flour of the United States, because the United States are large cus- | 
tomers of Great Britain. This he admits, and says that the United States ought | 
to share the favours of England above any other country ; (see his speech in a 
previous column,) but it is evident that neither the Government nor Parliament 
of England can give exclusive free trade to one nation and exclude others. If | 
American flour and grain were admitted into British ports duty free, it would | 


4 ~y 
be a violation of some of our reciprocity trea ties with other powers, and would | 
give just cause of offence, and lay the ground for retaliatory acts. England, } 


then, can only reduce the duties to all, and invite the trade of all to her ports. | 


Ellen Tree, Buckingham Palace, Queen Victoria, Duke of Wellington, and 
Windsor Castle. 





*.* We think our readers will be gratified with the copious Parliamentary 
Reports, we this day lay before them. They will, now that we have news of 
importance to give, experience the value of the extra half sheet we have pre- 
sented to them since the commencement of the present year. 

Our Subscribers in Kingston, Upper Canada, and vicinity, are assured that 
the Albion has in every instance been forwarded to them on the Saturday of 
each week. All the papers for that part of Canada we pack in a strong bag, 
and direct it, to “‘ Kingston, Upper Canada, ria. Cape Vincent, New York.” 


| The whole bag, it would seem, has for three wecks been missing. We have 


instituted inquiries along the whole route, and hope in a few days to detect the 
cause of the delay. 
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ONDAY EVENING, April 4—Will be performed a favorite comedy, and other en- 
ts 


te ments. 
TUESDAY—A favorite comedy, and other entertainments. 
SeDeens rae time in America of Gopeaeeye new comedy of The West 
End, or the Irish Heiress, as now forming in London. 
THURSDAY —The West End, of the Irish Heiress, with other entertainments. 
FRIDAY—The West End, and other entertainments. 
SATURDAY—The West End, and other entertainments. 


ONCERT.—Mr. J. A. KYLE (Professor of the Flute) respectfully a to his 
friends and the public, that he will give his Annual Concert, at the Apollo Saloon, 
on Monday evening next, April 4th, on which occasion he will be assisted by the fol- 
lowing distinguished artistes :—Madame Otto, Mrs. Hardwick, Mrs. Page, Mr. Kossow- 
ski, Mr. Timm, Mr. Alper, Mr. Aupick, Mr. De Janon, (Guitar), and Mr. Watts, (Ama- 
teur). Mr. Timm will preside at the Piano Forte. Tickets $1 each, or Family Tickets 
to admit a Gentleman and two Ladies, Two dollars and a half, to be had at the Music 
Stores, and of Mr. J. A. Kyle, 41 Forsyth Street. Concert to commence at 8 o'clock. 
Full particulars in future Advertisements. April 2-It. 











Che Drama. 

Park Theatre—We cannot too greatly praise the zeal of the management 
in producing good pieces, and a variety of them. ‘This is one means for re- 
covering prosperity, and we trust that it can and may be persevered in, even 
though prosperous results be not immediately perceptible. But whilst proceed- 
ing in so commendable a course, we trust that care will be taken to produce 
plays well, as regards the dialogue. We ventured a few hints on that subject, 
last week, and would fain hope that they were not ineffectually uttered ; at 
least we perceived, during the current week, that the mistakes and confusion 
were not so frequent or manifest as before. But we may be answered that 
this is always the case, and that we ought to give time, to actors, to be perfect 
in their parts. Such reasoning, if reasoning it may be called, is fallacious ; it 
may be replied to in many ways. In the first place, if such an argument were 
permitted, who-would go to see a play onthe first night? Secondly, the actors, 
or the managers, do or can take their own time in preparing a new piece for 
public performance ; and, therefore, if they bring it forward prematurely, they 
do so at their own hazard. Thirdly, the faults of which we have recently com- 
plained, have occurred in the representation of stock-pieces, with which every 
experienced actor ought to be familiarly acquainted. In short, and we say it 
under feelings of the strongest desire for theatrical success, the most powerful 
incentive to histrionic excellence is that of dread lest sounds most awful in the 
actor’s ears, and which are frequently uttered by a certain feathered biped, 
should greet their failure. Hence apathy or negligence on the part of audiences, 
will tend to produce similar effects on that of actors, and, therefore, the former 
should te as careful to mark the faults, as to acknowledge the excellencies of 
the latter. Justice may and should be administered with mercy, it is true, but 
it should not be culpably lax. 

The pieces under representation, this week, have been much the same as 
those on which we have already commented. We regret to say, that among 
them has been the mutilated and distorted ‘“‘ Tempest.” We believe that the 
mischief which John Kemble perpetrated in this case was caused mainly by a 
temporary dullness in theatrical affairs, somewhat like the present, and that he 
thought the novelty of new characters and capfivating scenery would draw. So 
indeed it did, but we shall hardly expect. similar success here, unless we could 
have all the adjuncts of a powerful orchestra, a capital chorus, and animated 
acting. Instead of these, the spirit of the poem is altogether unsustained, ex- 
cept by Mrs. Knight, who does truly play the Ariel well, albeit we do not quite 
like the style of her musical enunciation. 

We perceive that the new comedy of “* The West End, or the Irish Heiress,” 
is announced. The London Journals have copious remarks on this play, on 
which, however, we forbear to comment, at present, as the play ought to be 
received here according to the merits which shall be found in it. It is by the 
author of “ London Assurance,” and will doubtless have all the stage advanta- 
ges of its elder sister. We do earnestly hope that it will be favoured with an 
earnest study by the actors, and that the rehearsals will include attention to 
the minutie which are so important to general effect. 

Bowery Theatre—Mrs. Shaw, and Mr. Hamblin are performing, at this 
house, their round of characters, and draw good audiences. Mrs. Shaw's 





Mr. Braham gave a Soirée Musicale on Thursday evening, at the Lecture 
Room of the New York Society Library; he was assisted by his son Mr. 
Charles Braham who made his first bow before a New York public. There is 
a great disposition among mankind to carry out a truism beyond its due appli- 
cation ; one of the kind is this, that because it is admitted that talents are not 
hereditary, the son of a man of talent cannot possibly have any at all. This 
erroneous conclusion is still more erroneous when applied to music, for it is 
generally observable that the children of musical parénts, are themselves mu- 
sical, or at least have good ears and voices. Mr. Charles Braham is one of 
these, he has a fine, pure, clear organ of baritone quality, and there is the 
making of a very superior vocalist in him. We say é/e making, for at 
present he is far from being so, and it is evident that hitherto he has paid but 
very little attention to his musical education. The performance of this young 
gentleman on Thursday evening was that of a promising pupi/,—nothing more. 
He sung with hesitation occasionally, indeed with but little of determination 
and firmness, and the consequence, of course, was that he uttered sundry false 
notes ; yet it must have been evident to every practised ear that his tones are 
mellow, rich, and round, and, under proper cultivation would be highly effect- 
ve. In the duet of “ All's Well” he tried one or two falsetto notes, but 
we would advise him to be chary of that practice at present, the too great in- 
dulgence therein is sometimes fatal to the reputation of the artist, at least un- 
less it be cultivated with care and exercised with skill. We know not whether 
the debitant be merely giving his aid to his veteran father, in producing a little 


variety, or whether he has resolved to adopt the vocal profession ; if the lat- 
ter, the sooner he departs for Europe, to commence a thorough education, the 
better. He will learn better and more from strangers than at home, however 
great the talents of the senior Braham; and whilst cultivating the powers of 
his voice, he will also have to study music itself, of which we can pereeive he 
at present knows very little. 


We perceive, with great satisfaction, that Mr. John A. Kyle, the excellent 
flautist, is about to give a concert at the Apollo Saloon. It will take place on 
Monday evening next, and he has had flattering offers of voluntary aid from 
many eminent artists. This compliment is justly due to Mr. Kyle, who, be- 
sides being at the head of his department in instrumental music, and an artist 
of fine taste, is always ready to doa similar good turn to others. It is but 
seldom that Mr. Kyle comes before the public with a concert on his own account, 
and we sincerely hope that on this occasjon he may be brilliantly successful. 





New Music.—The following is just published by Atwill 201 Broadway :— 
“ Thou must not think I have forgot thee?” a ballad. The music by Miss El- 
len Blundell. We have recently had occasion to speak of the elegant musical 
taste of this lady, and may now add that she sustains it in this composition. It 
is a pretty simple air in the key of D major, and is comprehended within a com- 
pass of nine notes, the highest being E ; it is therefore within the range of any 
quality of voice. ¢ 


THEATRICALS IN LONDON. 
(From a Correspondent.) 

The theatres are all flourishing. Macready is at the head of the movement 
party in theatricals, and is causing a great sensation. In the course of a few 
days he is going to revive ‘‘ Handel's” opera of “ Acis and Galatea,” and I 
much doubt his policy. The music has too much of the Cathedral in it, to be 
effective on the stage. On the same night he will produce a new 2 act come- 
dy by “ Jerrold,” called “‘ The Prisoner of War.” ‘Two novelties in one night 
I conceive rather dangerous, as there will be contention and comparison ; Ma- 
dame Vestris having just produced an opera for Miss Kemble, which has been 
successful—and Mr. Macready’s Prima Donna is merely Miss Romer, a good 
singer, but not Miss Kemble, either in point of novelty or talent. There is to 
be a new comedy at the Haymarket, of which report speaks highly—it is call- 
ed “The Woman Hater.”” Thus you see affairs move merrily along. Bul- 
wer has a new tragedy in Drury Lane, which is sure to run, no matter what may 
be its merit. Our friend Knowles has also one in the Haymarket, for Charles 
Kean and Miss Tree, to come out after Easter. But you know ‘the race is 
not for the swift, nor the battle for the strong’’—‘ and kissing goes by favour” 
according to the proverb. Bulwer has been highly successful, and poor 
Knowles of late not much so. ‘“ Yet look upon this picture—and on this”’— 





acting of Mrs. Haller, in “The Stranger,” is a piece of clever, subdued pathos, 
and is always witnessed with high satisfaction. The Spectacle of “ Napoleon 
Bonaparte,” is also under representation, anda clever piece ealled ‘Our old 
House at Home.” The note of change is now loudly sounded; the Bowery 
Theatre is offered for sale, and its present manager announces his intention of 
pursuing vigorously his plan of a new Theatre, in Broadway. The object 
proposed by him, of reviving the drama, by means of a good stock company, good 
selection of pieces, and a good preparation for their representation, is a really 
good object. How far he may be able te carry it out, is a matter yet in the 
obscurity of the future ; but whosoever may, in zeal and good faith, attempt so 


but so runs the world, and Drury Lane is in the ascendant. 





T. GEORGE'S SOCIETY, NEW YORK.—The Fifty-sixth Anniversary Dinner of 
this Society, will be given at the City Hotel on Saturday the 23d April, at 5 o'clock, 
P.M. Tickets may be had of 


Henry Dixon, Cedar Street, } 

Robert Bage, 143 Water Street. ia ate 

Saml. C. Shaw, 100 Maiden-lane, ¢ Stewards. 

Henry Owen, 91 John Street, corner of Gold. J April 2-3t. 


STEAM BETWEEN NEW YORK AND BRISTOL. 
HE STEAM SHIP GREAT WESTERN, Lieutenant J. Hosken, R.N., commander. 
The above Steam Ship, having been completely overhauled, new coppered, and 
put in the best order in every respect, will commence her regu'ar voyages on the 2nd 
of April next, on which day she will sail from Bristol for this port. In order the better 
to accommodate ti.e Liverpool trade. it has been determined that she shall make alter- 





laudable an object, well deserves the thanks of an enlightened public. 

Mitchell's Olympic Theatre.—Ever moving, constantly in pursuit of novel- 
ty, the manager has brought forward another new piece, called ‘A hundred 
and two ;” we are bound to announce this although we have not yet witness- 
ed its representation. Mr. Mitchell, we hear, plays the principal character in 
it, and, as in all he does, he renders it highly effective. 
is, crowded. 


Houses as usual, that 


CONCERTS. 

Miss S. Meliset gave a concert on Wednesday evening last at the City Ho- 
tel, and was assisted thereat by Mrs. E. Loder, Sig. De Begnis, Messrs. 
Timm, (Pianoforte,) Aupick, (Cornet a Piston,) Ernst, (Flute,) Cowpa, (Gui- 
tar,) Wiezer, (Violin,) and Groenvelt, (Violoncello.) The attendance was 
thin, but it was said that many more tickets were disposed of than were return- 
ed atthe door. We were glad to listen once more to the music of Mrs. Lo- 
der’s voice ; it is heard too seldom, and hence when she comes occasionally be- 
fore the public some portion of her sweet voice is lost through hesitation and 
want of confidence. Her choice of pieces was not a very happy one, for sing- 
ing before a mixed company, although unexceptionable in decided musical so- 
ciety ; but she sung the Per Pieta of Beethoven with much taste, and it was 
highly effective also, notwithstanding the very long recitative which preceded 
the air, and which was a dangerous experiment at such atime. We hope to 
hear her much more frequently. Sig. De Begnis was in excellent voice, and 


was greatly applauded in all he sang, and the solos on the Cornet a Piston, | 


Guitar, and Flute were all in good style. We have porpos¢ly kept back the 
name of the fair vocalist herself, who gave the concert, as we wish to dwell a 
little upon her merits and professional prospects; we have much to admire, 
and some little to object in her performances ; but as we are actuated by a sin- 
cere regard to her best interests, we shall trust to her candour to understand 
properly such animadversions as it may be found necessary to make. Miss 
Meliset has evidently had a fair musical education, and does not appear startled 
or afraid of any subject of composition that is put into her hands. She has a 
tolerably large compass of voice also, but her upper notes are somewhat thin, 
and those at the lower extent are not very clear; we perceive also that she is 
rather desirous to excel in the descending than in the ascending extreme. She 
has much flexibility also, and can execute a rapid passage, a roulade, or a ca- 
denza with graceful facility ; but she has never been severely schooled in this 
part of her vocalism, and is therefore apt to be untrue in many of her notes on 
such occasions, unless the passage be very chromatic, (the most likely one for a 
singer to make such a mis:ake in) but then she is generally correct, because 
she has evidently practised it severely. Her faults are those which mainly 
arise from circumstance ; if she were kept to hard practice by a rigid teacher 
she would soon arrive at great excellence ; as it is, her style is that ofa slip- 
shod execution in which we see more of the posse than of the esse. We can- 
not greatly admire the style of her ballad singing ; it is so devoid of feeling 
and expression, qualities which are altogether essential to ballad effect. In 
short we perceive in Miss Meliset much valuable material for forming into an 
excellent vocalist, but it has to undergo considerable modification before it can 
be pronounced finished, 


nate voyages between New York and Liverpool, and New York and Bristol. Her sail- 
ing days for the year from each poit are appointed as follows— 
From New York. From England. 
28th of April for Liverpool. 2d of April from Bristol. 
16th of June for Bristol. 2ist of May from Liverpool. 
lith of August for Liverpool. 16th of July from Bristol. 
29th of Sept. for Bristol. 3rd of Sept. from Liverpool. 
17th of Nov. for Liverpool. 22d of Octobe: from Bristol. 
For freight or passage, or any other information, apply personally, or by letter, to 
Jan, 29, tf. RICHARD IRVIN, 98 Front st 





that elicits the most luxuriant growth. Itis an unfailing preventive of baldness 
and bestows a biilliant gloss with atendency to curl, and is the only known specific 
capable of sustaining the hair against the effects of a damp atmosphere or crowded 
rooms. yi 
Caution—Each bottle of the genuine article is enclosed in a new envelope from steel 
ov which are the words ** Rowland’s Macassar Oil,” surrounded by a combination of 
beautiful designs, and surmounted by a portraitof the Queen. Also the signature of 
the proprietors in red—on the inner side of the label the words Rowland’s Macassar 
Oil are engraved more than 1500 times, containing 29,028 letters. 
Rowland’s Kalydor is an aromatic creamy liquid, the safest and most innoxious pre- 
paration ever known for dissipating tan, pimples, freckles and other cutaneons disor- 
ders, itis highly recommended to gentlemen to use after shaving and will preserve the 
skin soft and white in the most inclement weather. 
Rowland’s Odonto is without a rival as a dentrifice, by its purifying and stimulative 
properties it whitens the teeth, strengthens the gums and sweetens the breath. 
As a security against counterfeits a small @ubel is attached to every bottle and box 
of the above articles, bearing the names of the subscribers who are the Agents for 
Messrs. A Roland & Son. DODGE, CUMMING & CO., New York. 
THE VERANDAH.—39 William Street. 


Feb. 5-ly-e.o.w. 
W S BENNETT begs leave most respectfully to inform his friends and the public 
e that he has fitted tp the above establishment in superior style, and he hopes by 
good catering and proper attention to the comforts of his guests, together with ouch 
prices as will square with the times, to insure a portion of public patronage, which he 
| has heretofore so liberally experieneed. 
‘. B. A Lunch every day from 11 to 2 o’clock 


ORGAN MANUFACTORY. 
ANTHONY sTREET, New York. 


HE undersigned has great pleasure in laying the following before the public: 
* York, Pa., Sept. 20, 1841. 


Oct 23-6m. 





To George Jardine, Organ builder, New York. 

Dear Sir,—The undersigned takes pleasure in informing you that the new large organ 
which you have just erected in the German Reformed Church in this place, has given 
entire satisfaction. 

in their opinion, the high reputation which you have hitherto borne as a skilful and 
experienced Organ builder, is fully sustained by it. 

It is pronounced by those who are regarded as judges of instrumental music, 


a supe- 
rior instrument. 


Very reSpectfully yours, 
Jno. Cares, Pastor, 
Danie! Weaver, President, 
Jacob Spangler, Secretary, 
Killian Small, Organist, 
Michael Bentz, Organist, 
Jno. C. Barnity, Organist, Harrisburgh.” 


JD OWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL.—A delightiully fragrant preparation for the Hair, | 









LOBE HOTEL.—F. BLANCARD respectfully informs his friends and the public 
G that the above elegant and extensive establishment, newly erected, purpose- 
ly adapted to the European plan of accommodation, is now opened for the reception 
ofcompany. The rooms have been newly fitted up, with new furniture of the most 
modern style, and no expense has been spared to promote the comfort of his guests. 
The plan is pre-eminent for convenience, as families, and persons desirous of accom- 
modations unconnected with regular boarding, may have suits of apartments, and diet 
furnished therein, at all times, and in any manner agreeable to theirtaste. The best. 
servants are always in attendance, and the English and foreign languages spoken in 
the house. 
To this establishment there is a Restaurant, where the best provisions of the market 
will be served up, on the most approved and fashionable style of French and English 
cookery. The choicest wines at reasonable prices. 
In connection with the Hotel is an extensive Bathing establishment, on New street, 
open at all seasonable hours for the use of his guests. . m9 
The location of the Hotel is admirably suited to busi or pl e, being within 
two minutes walk of Wall-street, the Public offices, andthe Battery, the most airy and 
healthful walk in the vo ; ; 
The Proprietor,gratefully acknowledging the many favors he has heretofore receiv- 
ed from his patrons, assures them that he will avoid no pains to accommodate such as 
may grant him a call in any style of expense or economy, that may be best suited to 
their wishes. 66 Broadway, New York. j 
The Montreal Gazette, Quebec Mercury, The Chronicle and Gazette, Kingston, and 
Toronto Patriot, will please insert this advertisement ten times and send their bills to 
F. Blancard. Aug 14-tf. 








-_ 


CORBYN’S DRAMATIC REPOSITORY. 
422 1-3 Broadway, New York. 

W CORBYN respectfully informs the Profession and the public, that he has open- 

e ed an office as above for the importation and sale of every Dramatic publication 
issued in Paris, London, and New York; and from the arrang ts he has effected 
in the European capitals, he hopes to be able to offer printed copies of every piece pro- 
duced there, and in some irfStances manuscript copies of successful pieces immediately 
after their production, and previous to publication. : ‘ 
W. Corbyn has also made arrangements with Mr. George Loder, which will enable 
him to supply, at short notice, and on moderate terms, M U SIC, either original or se- 
lected, for operas, melo-dramas, vaudevilles, spectacies, musical farces, ballets, dan- 
ces, &c., in parts adapted to orchestras of any desc: ipuon. 
In connexion with the above, W. C. has procured a magnificent assortment of Court 
Suits and Foreign Uniforms, richly embroidered in gold and silver, which, with a great 
variety of Cha:acteristic Costumes, adapted for fancy «tress Balls, Balls, Masques, Soi- 
rees, and Tableaux Vivans, will at all times be ready for sale or hire, under the super- 
mtendance of John Taylor, Costumer to the Olympic Theatre. Ladies’ Fancy Balt 
Dresses can also be procured on application as above, or at 58 Prince-st. 
N.B.—All letters must be post-paid, and no country orders will be executed unless 
accompanied by a remittance. dec. 4-tf 


GREAT REDUCTION IN PRICES. 
SORIA & CO. 
Dyers, No. 490 Pearl Street. 

ESPECTFULLY inform the public that in consequence of “the difficult times” 
they have REOUCED their PRICES for DYEING all kinds of SILK, COTTON. and 
WOOLEN GOODS, and for cleansing in the French style, Mertu.o and Camel’s Hair 
Shawls ; and for the better accommodation of their up town customers they have 
opened a branch office at 

257 Bleeker Street. 


Merchants can have all kinds of Goods Dyed and put up in their original form. 
Carpets and wearing apparel cleansed in the best manner nov27 6m. 
SILK DRESSES WATERED. FEATHERS CLEANED AND DYED. 

BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL. 
_ Royal Mail Steam ships from Boston and Liverpool, will sail as follows :— 
From Liverpool, From Boston, 














Acadia, Riery, Commander _—— Oct. 16, 
Columbia, Judkins, do Oct. 5, Nov 1, 
Britannia, Cleland, do » 16, 
Caledonia, Mc‘Kella do Nov. 4, Dec. 1, 
Acadia, Riety, do 19, 16, 
Columbia, Judkins, do Dec. 4, Jan. 1, 
Britannia, Cleland, do Jan. 4, Feb. 1, 
Caledonia, McKellar, do Feb. 4, March 1, 
Acadia, Riery. do March 4, April 2, 


The above ships are 1200 tons register and 440 horse power, they carry experienced 
surgeons, their accommodations for passengets are fitted with evei y convenience, and 
the best of st: res are provided. 

7 Rate of passage, $150, for which, or freight of Spools, apply at 26 Broad-st. to 
Oct. 16-tf. ARCLAY & LIVINGSTON. 


I 

T 16th of each month as follows : 

From New York From Havre 
Ist Jan. May and Sept. Utica, F. Hewitt, master, 16th Feb. June, and Oct., 
Ist Feb, June and Oct. St. Nicholas, (uew) J B. Pell, master,l6th March. July,and Nov. 
ist March, July and Nov. Oneida,(uew) J. Funk, master, 16th April,Aug., and Dec. 
Ist April, Aug.and Dec. Baltimore, E. Funk, master, 16th May. Sept., and Jan. 
The accommodations of these ships are not surpassed, combining all that may be re- 
quired for comfort. The price of cabin passage is $100. Passengers will be erent 
with every requisite, with the exception of wines and liquors. Goods intended for 
these vessels will be forwarded by the subscribers,free trom any other than the expen- 
ses actually incurred onthem. For freightor passage, applyto _ 
BOYD & HINCKEN, Agents, No. 9 Tontine Building, New York. 

RONNAFFE & Co., Agents, Havre. 


NEW YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. 
Union Line—To sail from New York on the 8th, 16th, and 24th, and from Havre on 
the Ist, 8th, and 24th of every month, as follows, viz. : 





PACKETS FOR HAVRE. (Second Line.) 
{E Ships ofthis Line willhereafter leave New York on the Ist, and Havreon the 








Ships. Masters. Days of <9 from New-|Days of Sailing from Havre 
| fork. 

Argo, 'C. Anthony,jr|March 8, July 8, Nov. S{April 24, Aug. 24, Dec. 24 
Francois ler, Ainsworth, = fk * 1, “ ]6[May 1, Sept. 1, Jan. 2 
Burgundy, \D. Lines, ef * &, “om. 6 * jo 
Emerald, |Howe, April 8, Aug. 8, Dec | “* 24, “ 24, “ % 
Rhone, J. A. Wotton, oe §=6«*6, + 16, “ J6}tune J, Oct. J, Feb. 1b 
Ville de Lyon, . Stoddard, my * “+o, * 5 * 5 « 86 
Albany, Watson, Msy 8, Sept. 8, Jan. 8} * %, * %, “ 9% 
Silvie DeGrasse,\L Weiderhold!} ** 16, ‘* 16, ‘ I6/July 1, Nov. 1, March 1 
Louis Philippe, J. Castoft, a “Ta ee | (he . = 5 * 6 
Duch @’Orleans,|A. Richardson,JJune 8, Oct. 8, Feb. S| “ 24, * 4, * 2% 
Suily, |WCThompson| “ 16, ‘ 16, ‘ I6/Aug 1, Dec. 1, April 1 
lowa, (W. W, Pell, > fo oe ee % =. & * § 


These vessels are all of the first elass and ably commanded, with superior and elegant’ 
accommodations for passengers, comprising all that may be required for comfort and 
convenience. 

The price of passage to Havre is fixed at $100 without wines, which will be furnished 
by the Steward on board, when required, at reasonabie prices. 

C. BOLTON, FOX & LIVINGSTON, 22 Broad-st, 
WM. WHITLOCK, Jr., 46 South-st. 


NEW YORK AND LONDON PACKETS. 

This line of packets will hereafter be composed of the following ships, which will 
succee.! each other in the order in which they are named, sailing puactually from New 
York and Portsmouth on the Ist, 10th, and 20th, and from London on the 7th, 17th, and 
27th of every month throughout the year, viz :— . 

Ships. Masters. ov of Sailing from New} 





Days of Sailing from 


York. London. 
St. James, W. 1H. Sebor, |Jan. 1, May 1, Sept. 1/Feb. 17, June 17, Oct. 17 
Montreal, S. B. Griffing, | “s © 1, “mn * fF * & _* 
Gladiator, T. Britton, *“m * 2, “© 20 March 7, July 7, Nov. 7 
Mediator, J.M. Chadwick Feb. 1, June 1, Oct. ae: lew i o, oe 
Wellington, D. Chadwick, "hy * al. edt Ba “Rake! 
Quebec, F H Hepard,| “ 20, ‘ 20, —‘* 20 April 7, Aug. 7, Dec. 7 
Philadelphia, Hovey, Marchi, July 1, Nov. ij ** 17, * 1%, “ &7 
Samson, Smith, >a * 7 a? oS a oe 
HendrickHudson E. E. Morgan, | ‘“* 20, “ 20, ** 20 May 7, Sept. 7, Jan. 7 
Ontario, H. Huttleston, |April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1; ‘* 17, * 17, “ 17 
Toronto, R. Griswold, | ~ we * 16, o Me. * By) > eee: Se 
Westminster, G. Moore, | * go, * 20, “ 20\June 7, Oct. 7, Feb. 7 


These ships are all of the first class, about 700 tons burthen, and are commanded by 
able and experienced navigators. Gredt care will be taken that the Beds, Stores, &c., 
are of the best description. The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $100, outward, 
for each adult, and children half price, without wines and liquors of any description. 
Neither the captain nor owners of these packets will be responsible for any letters, par- 
cels, or packets, sent by them, unless regular Bills of Lading are signed therefore. Ap- 

ply to JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 South street, or 

GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co.,134 Front st. 


NEW YORK AND LIVERPOGL PACKETS.—NEW PLAN. 
The Proprietors of the several Lines of Packets between New York and Liverpool, 
have arranged for their sailing from each port on the Ist, 7th, 13th, 19th and 25th of 
every month ; the ships to succeed each other in the following order, viz:— 

















I cheerfully concur with the above recommendation, having tried the instrument, 
previous to its removal from this city. S. P. TAYLOR, Organist. 


He is permitted also to refer to the Rev. Dr. Hawks, St. Thomas Hall, Flushing, and 
the Rev. ©. B. Dana, Christ Church, Alexandria, D.C., for whose beautiful churches he 
hes, within these few months, erected large organs 

And alsotoa great number of clergymen and professors, from whom he has received 
most flattering testimonials for Organs supplied. 

G. J. continues to manufacture all descriptions of organs from the largest sized to the 
smallest—and for country churches where organists are difficult to be procured, those 
of the self-playing,or Finger and Barrel actions combined, are particularly recom- 
mended: these instruments, by the simplest mechanical means, perform psalmody and 





use in the country churches throughout England. 
| ey ae none but first rate experienced workmen, added to his own practical knowledge, 
| he is enabled to supply instruments, whether for church or parlour, of superior qualit4, 
| and upon very favourable terms. 

Oct. 16-4m GEORGE JARDINE, 
Organ Builder 


chants. in the first style of execution, and they have for many years, been in general 


The subscriber begs to state that possessing every means, Convenient premises, em- | 


Ships. Captains. (Days of Sailing from New Days of Sailing from 
‘ork. 3 Liverpool. 
Patrick Henry, |J.C. Delano, |July 7, Nov. 7, Mar. 7/Aug. 25, Dec. 25, April 23 
Virgimian, Allen, “13, “ 13, “ 13/Sept. 1, Jan: 1, May 3 
North America,|A. B. Lowber,| “19, “ 19, 19 7, 7, # TF 
Roscius, |J. Collins, “95, “* 25, aa a 13, “18 
Europe, A.C.Marshall,/Aug. 1, Dec. J, April 1) “ 19, « 19, “ 19 
Independence, |Nye, a Se, Se ae. ae + 
Sheffield, F. P Allen, “13, “ 13, ‘ 130ct. 1, Feb. 1, June t 
New York, Cropper, a, i Fe EES R. ee | 
Siddons, Cobb. ein) ‘ay | we The 13, “ 13 
Cambridge, Barstow, Sept.1, Jan. 1, May 1} “ 19, * 19, “ 19 
Roscoe, mere) * ty. oS ee oe 25, “* 25 
S. Whitney, Thompson, “ 13, “* 13, “ 13/Nov. 1, March 1, July 1 
Columbus, Cole, la re eS 
Sheridan, Depeyster, Cm --By .* & * & © 13, * 18 
South America, | Bailey, Oct. 1, Feb 1, June I) “ 19, * 19, “ 19 
G. Washington, |A. Burrows, i ee. oe 7) 25, * _— - 
United States, (Britton, “13, “ 38, “ $§3Dec. 1, April 1, Aug. 1 
England, B. L. Waite, om * ® * Cie 7, 1 « 
Garrick, |Skiddy, oi a * ee B, * 13, “* 43 
Oxford, |J. Rathbone, |Nov. 1, March 1,July 1) “ 19, “ 19, * 39 


dations for passengers The price of passage from New York to Liverpool is fixed at 
$100, without wines or liquors, and from Liverpool to New York at 35 guineas, includ- 
| ing wines stores, and bedding. 

Neither the captains nor ewners of these ships will be responsible for any letters, 
parcels, or packages sent by them, unless regular bills of lading are signed therefor 
|" avents for ships Oxford, North America Europe, Columbus, South America, England, 
New York, and Cambridge, GOODHUE & Co.. or C. H. MARSHALL, N.Y. 

BARING, BROTHERS & Co., Liverpool. 

Agents for ships S. Whitney, Virginian. Sheffield. and United States, 

ROBERT KERMIT, N.Y. 
T. & I. SANDS & Co.. Liverpool. 
Agents for ships Patrick Henry, Independence, Roscoe, and George Washington, 
GRINNELL. MINTURN & Co., 78 South-st., N.Y, 
WILDES, PICKERSGILL & Co., Rumford-st., Liverpool 

Acents for ships Roscius, Siddons, Sheridan. and Garrick, 

E. K. COLLINS & Co., New York. 
WM. & JAS. BROWN & Co., Liverpool 


| These ships are all of the first class, and ably commanded. with elegant accommo} 
| 
| 
' 


——— = 





